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koow ‘a oh committee will perceive, that the great object I have in view, is, to raise a large part of the sup- 
> © plies within the year. The extent to which I wish to carry this principle is this ; that there shall be no 
« jporease whatever of the public debt during the war.”-————-Mr. Appineren’s Speech, 13th June, 1803, 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. | the war is without an object, without any 
Ferrer OF NAPOLEON. Letter from } presumable result to yourself, 


the Emperor NAPOLEON 20 bis Majesty tbe 
Kine or Enctann, dated 2d January, 
1805, and communicated to the Legis/a- 
ve Body of France on the 4thof February, 
1805. 
Se anpD BRoTHER,—Called to the 
cvone of France by Providence, and by 
. suilrages of the senate, the people aud 
rie aimy, my first sentiment is a wish for 
neace, France and Eugland abuse their 
prosperity, They may contend for ages ; 
vat do their goverriments well fulfil the 
most sacred of their duties, and will hot so 
much blood, shed uselesslyy and without a 
view to any end, condemn them in their 
own consciences? | consider it as no dis- 
grace to make the first step. I have, I 
nope, sufficiently proved to the world, that 
i fear none of the chances of war; it be- 
sides presents nothing that I need to fear ; 
peace is the wish of my heat, but war has 
never been inconsistent with my glory. I 
conjure your Majesty not to deny yourself 
the happiness of giving peace to the world, 
nor to leave that sweet satisfaction to your 
children: for cértainly there never Was a 
more fortunate opportunity, nof a moment 
more favourable, to silence all the passions, 
) aud listen only to the sentiments of bu- 
manity and reason. This moment once 
lost, what ed can be assigned to a war 
which all my efforts will not be able to ter- 
minate! Your Majesty has gained more 
Within ten years, both io territory and 
tiches, than the whole extent of Europe, 
cur pallon is at the highest point of 
prosperity ; what can it hope from war ?— 
‘oterm a coalition with some powers of 
the Continent! The Continent will remain 
tranguil: a coalition can only increase the 
_ Prepooderance and continental greatness of 
France. Jo renew intestine troubles ?— 
The times are no longer the same. To 
destroy our finances ?—Finances founded on 





a flourishing agriculture can never be de- 


Streyed. ‘lo take from France her co- 


lonies ?—The colonies are to France only — 


secondary object; aod does not your 
Majesty already, possess more than you 

n0w how to preserve? If your Majesty 
Would but. reflect, you must perceive that 





a metancholy prospect to cause two nations 
to fight merely for the sake of fighting. 
The world is sufficiently large for our two 
nations to live in it, and reason is sufficient- 
ly powerful to discover means of recon- 
ciling every thing, when the wish for re- 
conciliation exists on both sides, I> have 
however fulfilled a sacred duty, and one 
which is precious to my heart. I trust your 
Majesty will believe in the sincerity of my 
sentimen*’s, and my wish to give you every 
proof of it, &e. NaProLeon, 


Letrrer of Lorp MuLGRAVE.—— Answer 
given by Lord Mulgrave, Sec. of Stute for 
foreign Affairs, dated the ldth January, 
1805. Lhe letter was addressed to. M, Tal- 
leyrand. 


His Britannic Majesty has received the 
letter which has been addressed to him by 
the bead of the French Government. dated 
the 2d of the present month. ‘There is no 
object which his Majesty has more at heart, 
than to avail himself of the first opportunity 
to procure again for his subjects the advan- 
tages of a peace, founded on bases which 
may not be incompatible with the permanent 
security and essential interests of his domi- 
nions. His Majesty is persuaded that this 
eud can only be attained by arrangements 
which may at the same time provide for the 
future safety and tranquillity of Furope, and 
prevent the recurrence of the dangers and 
calamities in which it is involved, Confor- 
mably to this sentiment, his Majesty feels it 
is impossible for him to answer more parii- 
cularly to the overtare that has been made 
him, till he has had time to communicate 
with the Powers on the Continent with 
whom he is engaged in cotifidential con- 
nexions and relations, and particularly tle 
Emperor of Russia, who has given the strong- 
est provufs of the wisdoo and elevation of 
the sentiments with which he is animated, 
and the lively interest which he takes in tie 
safety and independence of the Continent. 
| | Muioravs. 


Lorp Rozert Firzosratp’s Letrer fo 17. 
| - D' Aranjo D' Arevedo, Mixister of Foretgr 
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S1r,—— Did I not entertain for the Por- 
tuguese nation the highest respect, I should, 


perhaps, pass over in silevce the indecent 
publication which has appeared in the >up- 
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plement to the Gazette of Lisbon of this day, | 


of an article under the title of ‘ Manifesto, 


ofthe Prince of Peace,’ dated Madrid, the | 


20:h of December, 1804. But anxious, Sir, 
as 1 am to possess the good opinion of a 
Joyal nation, which is esteemed by mine, it 
35 just that I shoald protest in an official and 
S#ensible manner against the insertion of so 
Base a libel as that to which I allude, more 
particularly, as the Gazette of Lisbon is the 
only journal circulated in Portugal; as itis 
published under the sanction, and subject to 
the control of the Government, and as it is, 
of course, marked with an official character, 
which gives credit with the public to every 
thing that appears in it——I repeat, Sir, 
that anxious of the good opinion of this 
nation, | cannot be indifferent to the senti- 


be its sentiments if a public Minister of his 
Britannic Majesty, witnessing, under the cha- 
racter of authenticity, the publication of those 
foul calumnies'with which that manifesto 
teems, were by his silence to admit, at least, 
tacitly, the reality of the abominable crimes 
with which his countrymen are reproached ? 
What would be its sentiments, if a Minister 
of his Majesty felt no indignation at the hor- 
rible charge preferred against the English, of 
suffering their prisoners of war to die of hun- 
ger, or of compelling them to enter into 
their service against their own country; 
fiwally, if he felt no indignation to hear them 
denounced to all Europe as objects of uni- 
versal detestation, with the most shameful 
and aggravating epithets, and at the same 
time degrading to the ancient and brave 
Spanish nation (to excite whose ardour it 
was suiicient but toshow an enemy) ; and 
mjurious to the generous people against 
whom they are directed. No, Sir, we do 
noi siarve our prisoners to death ;—we do 
not torce them to take up arms against their 
country. If Spain mourns the fate of the 
wnfortanate persons, who perished at a mo- 
ment when a measure of precaution dictated 
the necessity of detaining certain ships of 
war beloaging to that nation by the British 
cruisers; Dous, Sir, the justice to believe, 
that that sorrow is as general and sincere in 
Lugiand ; and that the mourning we wear is 
at the bottom of our hearts. No, Sir, our 
hands are not stained with innocent blood ; 
ind we would. readily shed some of our own 


“w rostore to Jife the victims ofacract chance, 
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which we constantly deplore.———T hese, s;, 
are the principle points oa which I have 
vindicate the outraged honovr of my natiog, 
while | wait ‘or the instructions ot his M.. 
jesty. with respect to the exemplary punish. 
ment which it is entitled to demand of (h. 
Portuguese Government, on the Ed tors ¢ 
Printers who inserted in the said Gazeite. », 
doubt, without its knowledge, a libel) so pre. 


_ judicial to the honour of its augur: ally.- 
I have the honour to be, with the bighes: 
_ consideration, your Excellenvy's, &c. 
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Rosert S, Firze: Raton. 
~ FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS 
M. TaALLeyranv’s Report, made to: 

Conservative Senate of France, re:ative 1 
the Overiures of Peace, made by the Emps- 
ror of France tothe King of England. De. 
ted Ath Feb. 1805. (See the Emperors’ Let- 
ter, p.257.) 
The national solemnity of the corona- 
tion, this noble and necessary consumma- 
tion of our social institutions, was connect- 


_ ed with sensations too profound and too ge- 
fhents it entertains of mine ; and what would | 


neral not to have octupied the undivided 
altention of all classes in the state; on the 
approach, after the accomplishment of this 
great internal event, which has just secured 
for ever the destinies of France, in conse- 
ctating by the suffrages of men, and by the 
voice of Heaven, all that we have acquired 
in glory, i grandeur, and independence, 
it was generally, and as it were by one 
common impression felt, that the interest 
of all other events was weakenedyand di- 
minished ; and even the thought of the war, 
in the bosom of a nation owing go much to 
its victories seem to disappegr. bvery 
thing is accomplished; the Empite is founc- 
ed, and in resuming his attentign to exte- 
rior concerns, and in recalling the spirit of 
the nation to the interests of the war, the 
first sentiment of the Emperor has been to 
raise himself above every passion, and to 
justify the exalted destiny which Provi- 
dence reserves for him, shéwing himsel! 
inaccessible to hatred, ambition, or fe- 
venge. If there exist the men, who have 
conceived the project of combating us with 
the arms of crimes, who have fo,the utmost 
of their power, realised this critel thought, 
who have hired assassins, and who, even at 
this very moment, pension our enemies; 1 
is over these identical passions that the 
Emperor wished to triumph, The more 
natural and common it was to feel a lively 
resentment against personal attacks, the 
more was he sensible that it was the part of 
a great mind to be proof against it. This 


determination is noble; but it differs wide- 
ly from ordinary rules; and on so rate a? 
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occasion, 
principles 
vent me, r : ; 
by my praises the Sovereign, whose mt- 
nister [have the honour tobe. Inthe pre- 
cent instance, I cannot explain those mea- 
sures, the generosity of which supposes an 
insensibility to the common laws of pra- 
dence, without justifying them; and with- 
out intending it, my Justification is our eu- 
Hjocium.——The Emperor has made the 
fist overtures toa government, which has 
been guilty of aggression, which has mani- 
fesied without motive and without disguise, 
senuments of inveterate hatred towards 
Shim and towards us. In order to compre- 
bend adequately such an_ instance of mode- 
ration, we must resort to the remembrance 
of the past, and follow the progress of an 
| august Sovereign through the whole extent 
of his noble career. Have not such men, 
as hdve studied his character, discovered 
‘in the bold flight, in the vigorous and con- 
slant execution of all his enterprises, a stock 
oi calmness and of prudence which regu- 
lated them, a check that prevented every 
abuse; ina word, a burst of justice and 
humanity, incessantly tending to moderate 
the effects, and to accelerate the term of 
necessary acts of violence? Thus, after a 
succession of advantages gained on the 
Banks of the Drave, far irom suffering him- 
sell to be led on by the hopes, with which 
ihe most bountiful fortune seemed disposed 
0 intoxicate him, he calculated, that it 
| Was more advantageous for France, and for 
her enemics, that he should act temperate- 
ly. To the great attractions of glory, he 
opposed the yrand interest of humanity. 
He was sensible to the cries of those vic- 
tums, who were to be, without delay, sacri- 
lived in the last actions of an implacable 
war, and he made propositions of peace, 
‘rom Unat ume, with that view into futu- 
rity which outstrips events, and discrimi- 
tates them even in the causes that are to 
produce them, he had foreseen all the blood 
“iat was to flow on the fields of Marengo 
and Hobenlinden ; aad insensible to these 
presages, which held out to France, and to 
its brave army, fresh laurels and new con- 
quests, he listened only to wisdom and hu- 
aanity, which give a sanction to glory, but 
“clate sacrifices.—-—-The same _piinciple 
wens him with the same magnanimity; 
Teena UPen tp take the teins of,.gu- 
salen ee ¢ united the title of First Con- 
authncis Praha’; asa general, and the 
ater ai bt. ¢ icf wagistracy to the un- 
bad ont udancy of the glory which he 
ecqaued. On all sidez he addressed 


{ ought to forget for a moment the 
of propriety, which would pre- 


FEBRUARY @, 1805.—Talleyrand’s Report, 


in other instances, from offending 
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the language of peace, and he succeeded 
in making himselfunderstood. After peace 
had been restored to the Continent, there 
yet remained an enemy to France. On the 
24th of January, year 8, he made a propo- 
sal of peace to the King of England, The 
generous conqueror of the year ¢, the First 
Consul, pacificator of the year 8, could not 
be deficient in the same magnanimous mo- 
deration, in the person of the august sove- 
reign, to whom Heaven has confided our 
destinies. ‘The degrees of power, the di- 
versity of situations, produce no ehange in 
those eminent qualities, which may justly 
be styled the virtues of character: and the 
[Emperor was bound for the third time to 
propose peace, in order to prove, that it 


- was not idly he had uttered, on a solemn oc- 


casion, these never to be forgotten words, 
“ Soldiers, as First Consul, I had but one 
sentiment ; as Emperor, I can entertain no 
other.”? It istwo years since war has been 
declared, and it has not been practicable to 
commence it. All its operations have been 
preparatory in projects; but the moment 
having arrived when the prosecution of it 
must produce real events, and give birth to 
the most terrible chances, the Emperor 
thought that it was essential to the princi- 
ple of that political religion, which, without 
doubt, draws down upon the thoughts and 
eflurts of just and generous princes the as- 
sistance of Heaven, to do every thing in his 
power to prevent great calamities by 
muking peace.——I am directed to com- 
nunicate to you the letter which, with this 
view of moderation and humanity, his Mc« 
jesty the Emperor has serognt prope! lu 
write to his Majesty the King of Great Bri- 
tain: (Here he read the Letter of Napoleon to 
the King of England, see p. 257.) in esti- 
nating the advantages of our position, and 
in reflecting on that unanimous display of 
affection and respect, which during the late 
circumstances exhibited to us the whole of 
France absolutely disposed to devote itself 
to maivtain the honour of the French name, 


the glory of the throne, and the power of 


the empire, I shall not conceal that, being 
the only person admitted, as minister, to 
ithe participation of that determination, I 
ought, inorder to appreciate it fully, to res 
gard ii less with a view to itsell, to its he- 
ruic principle=-to contemplate it rather as 
a result of character than as the application 
ofa maxim of state. If any other prince 
had communicated to me on adisposition, 
I shou'd have felt, that the powet of my 
office and my personal devotion would im« 
pose on me the duty of opposing» it by ry 
advice. Aud, in fact, whatis our situation? 
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And on which side are the advantages of 


the war? We have not lost any thing. 
Within and without every thing has been 
improved amongst gs. Our flotillas, the 
creation of which seemed a chimerica! pro- 
jeet, the union of which appeared to be 
smpossible, have been created and collect- 
ed together as if by enchantment. Our 
soldiers are become seainen ; we might 
say, that the ports and the coasts have been 
transformed into cities, where the landsmen 
and seamen apply theinselves in full secu- 
rity, and as, during peace, to the ternble 
and dangerous exercises of war. Nodoubt 
we have fewer vessels than England, but 
their nuriber is sufficient to enable them, 
after a conjunction wisely prepared, to 
strike a mortal blow against the enemy.— 
Spain, involved in the contest by provoca- 
tions without pretext or excuse, has given 
us, for auxiliaries, the disapprobation of Ku- 


rope for an unjust aggression, the indignae . 


tion of a generous people, and the forces of 
a great kingdom. Invulnerable on our ter- 
ritory, we have proved that vigilance and 
an energy which never relaxes, are sufli- 
cient for our security. Our colonies are 
beyond the reach of attack: Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, the Isle of France, would defy 
an expedition of 20,000 men, Our cities, 
our plains, our manufactures prosper: the 
regular and ready receipt of the imposts 
attests the inexhaustible fecundity of agri- 
cullure and industry: commerce, accus- 
tomed during the last ten years to be con- 
ducted through its expensive relations with 
England, proceeds now in‘ another channel, 
and substitutes for these relations, commu- 
nications more profitable, more indepen- 
dent, and more secure. There are nonew 
imposts; no loans; a debt which cannot 
inerease, but must diminish: in a word, an 
uniop of means sufficient to support during 
ten years, the existing state of war; such 
is the position of France, ‘This war has in- 
deed been scarcely offensive ; but it is far 
from having been inactive, France has been 
guaranteed, She has created strength hi- 
therto unknown. She has produced in the 
bosom of an amr Ny country, a perpetual 
source of disquietude, without remedy ; and 
by a prudence and an unbending energy, 
she has acquired for ever the confidence of 
the Continent, at first somewhat shaken by 
the commencement of an incendiary war, 
which mght set Europe in a flame, and 
whose progress has been arrested by the 
ceasing efforts of vigilance, moderation, 
firmness, and wisdom.——What is the si- 
tuation of the enemy? The people are up 
in arms, and whilst necessity, seconded by 
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genius, has led us to invent a new specie, 
of marine, necessity and terror have cop. 
pelled the Cabinet of England to substitys 
in general the pike for the ordinary imple. 
ments of war. This cabinet is divided be. 
twixt projects of invasion, and projects of 
defence. It is lavish in useless entrenc). 
ments; it covers its coasts with fortifica. 
tions ; it erects and destroys its batterie: 
without end; it makes experiments, whe. 
ther it could not stop or turn the course of 
rivers. It plans inundations on its own fer. 
tile plains; the imdolence of cities reigns in 
ihe fields; the turbulence of the country 
pants in its cities, Ireland, the Indies, 
the shores, even Fingland, are an ever. 
lasting and unbounded object of uneasines 

All that belongs to England is endlessly me. 
naced by 1500 vessels which compose our 
flotilla, at present by sixty ships of the line, 
and by a valiant army commanded by the 
first generals in the world. Of all kinds of 
menaces, would nor that of simp!e patience 
be the most terrible, which would enable us 
to persevere for ten years in this state of 
delay and of effort, which leaves to our ac- 
tive hostilities the knowledge and the choice 
of the place, the time and the means of 
annoyance, These considerations, and 
this contrast should, in my opinion, have 
inspired the English government with the 
wise resolution of taking the first steps to 
prevent hostilities. It has not done so, It 
has left to the Emperor all the advantage 
of originating this honourable overture. It 
has given an answer, nevertheless, to tle 
propositions that had been made to it; an 
if this answer be compared with the shame- 
fully celebrated declamations of Lord 
Grenville in the year 8, I am ready to ac- 
knowledge, that it is by no means void 0! 
moderation and wisdom, I shalt have the 
honour to read it to you. (Here be read the 
Letter of Lord Mulgrave, see p. 258.) The 
character-that pervades this answer is vague 
and indeterminate. One single idea pre: 
sents itself with some precision, that o! 








having recourse to foreign powers; and 


this idea is by no means pacific; a saper- 
fluous interference ought not to be appealed 
to, if there be not a desire to embarrass the 
discussions, and to make them endless. The 
ordinary consequence of all complicated ne 
gotiations, is to exasperate ‘the mind, 
weary out good intentions, and to throw 
back nations into a war, become more fu- 
rious from the vexation of arr unsnccessful 
attempt at an accommodation. Nevertle- 


less, on a question regarding a multitude of 


interests and of passions, which have never 


| : 
| been in anison, we should not rest wpor 4 
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5] 
ingle symptom. Time will soon develope 
» us the secret resolutions of the govern- 
neat of England, Should these resolutions 
}» just and moderate, we shall see the ca- 
y nities of war at an end; should, on the 
ontrary, this first appearanec of accommo- 
lrtion prove but a false light, intended only 
ty avswer speculations of credit, to facili- 
sate a loan, the acquisition of meres pur- 
hases, or enterprises, then we shall koow 
how far the dispositions of the enemy are 
jnplacable and obstinate, and we shall have 
‘only to banish all hope from a dangerous 
q re; and trust without reserve to the gaod- 
Lness of Our Cause, to the justice of Provi- 
idence, and to the genius of the Emperor.— 
Whilst expecting new lights to illustrate 
the opscurity of the actual state of affairs, 
his Majesty the Emperor has conceived, that 
the impertect disclosare which his Majesty 
tie King of England has thought proper to 
nake of the first overtures of France, called 
{ora fullexplanation on his part of all that 
‘wished, of what he did, and, of the an- 
swerof the English government. At the 
ane time he has commissioned me*to make 
Known to you, that he will ever feel a real 
satisfaction dear to his heart, in making 
snown to the senate, and to his people, by 
frank, full, and unambiguous communica: 
lions, every thing that shall be connected 
with the interests of its prosperity and its 
ory, On every occasion when such commu- 
nication shall be consistent with the princi- 
pics of policy, and the rules of discretion. 
Alter the report, a member proposed an 
address to his Imperial Majesty, to thank 
him for this testimony of confidence which 
tie senate had received in the conimunica- 
lion Ol so remarkab!e and important a re- 
port; and stating, that pursyant to the 
pracuice of the senate on political questions, 
Hus subject should be referred to a special 
p CONMISHON.————Messrs. Barihelemy,..Ca- 
cault, Helouville, and his Excellency Mar- 
Stal Perignon aud M.-Francois de Neuf- 
Coatcau, President of the Senate, were 
hamed as commissioners, 


M. Seour’s Sreecn in the Levislative Body 
Y france, upon the subject of the Over- 
‘ures of Peace to England. Dated ath 
feo. 1805, 

ie: Gentlemen, ——His Majesty the Em- 

ey ie wished you to be made acquaint- 

conten official communication with re- 
con 7 interesting to our political situa- 
raised a Majesty, ever since he has been 
pr se ¢ imperial dignity, has been of 
oy at this situation, and the circum- 

Ses which placed him in it, might nata- 


FEBRUARY 23, 1805,.--M. Serur's Speech, 
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rally lead him to entertain hopes of "peace. 
The enemy, undeceived with respect to the 
vain hopes which he had founded on the 
chances of an elective power, found him- 
self in a. situation which ought to dispose 
him to listen to wore moderate counsels, 
The Emperor has done what Gen. Buona- 
parté did before the cressing of the Drave; 
what the First Consul did before he was 
forced to combat at Marengo; he has writ. 
ten to his Britannic Majesty the letter which 
Iam about toread to you. (Here he read 
the Letter of the Emperor, see p. 257.) 
This letter, gentlemen (continued he), was 
suitable to the dignity of a power which re- 
lies on its strength, yet will not abuse it; 
the character of the Emperor not permit- 
ting the suspicion of weakness. ‘Yo this 
letter the British minister returned an an- 
swer, not suitable to overtures so frank and 
so pacific, but an answer, the terms of which, 
atleast,whencompared with those employed 
in the year 8, in other circumstances, do not 
offend against decorum; and permit us to 
hope: for communications of more utility, 
It is as follows: (Here he read the letter of 
Lord Mulgrave, see p. 258.) The letters 
and the answer would have remained 
among the secrets of government, like all 
preliminary acts, the object of which is to 
lead to effective negetiations, if the mes- 
sage (speech) of the King to his parliament 
had not called for its publicity, This mes- 
sage which announces that pacific commus 
nications had been. made on the part of 
France is full of acrimony, accusations and 
reproaches. An insulting pity is feigned 
fora generous nation which has been sud- 
denly attacked in the midst of peace, and 
whose ships, sailing under the protection of 
treaties, have been seized, pillaged, aud de- 
stroyed. Yet astonishment is pretended 
that she should not have humbled Serself 
by explanations with an enemy who has 
treated her as a robber, and that she has 
applied to hostilities by a declaration of 
war. It also announces connexioys, a Co.- 
respondence, and confidential relations with 
the powers of the Continent, to msinuate 
the idéa of acoalition which does not exist, 

and which it will be impossible 4o realize. 

——France is too great to condescend to 

return invectives; she owes to an all, 
cruelly injured, not an useless pity, but the 
most constant and faithful support. —Frarce 

has not an enemy on the Continent; she 

has no discussion with any continental 

power, which can attach it to the war ofthe 

British ministry, Austria, Prussia, the whole 

of Germany, wish for peace, and wish tt 

with France, Even within these few days, 
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the Emperor has received the most posi- 
tive assurances of their amicable disposi- 
tions.—--The Emperor Alexander would 
have prevented the war, had England con- 
sented to accept his mediation: he would, 
pethaps, since have put an end to it, if his 
ministers at Paris and London had followed 
the intentions he then entertained. The 
intervention of Russia, extremely usefal to 
prevent hostilities, cannot be equally so when 
it is proposed to terminate them. England 
has nothing to dread from the power of Rus- 
sia, and does not conceive herself interested 
in observing certain measures with her. This 
is known to all Europe: the events of the 
year nine, have demonstrated it; the British 
government has proved it. If Fogland at 
present wishes to derive advantage from 
some confidential communications, it cer- 
tainly is not to manifest more pacific inten- 
tions; her aim is to gain credit for an appa- 
rent coalition. 
success, 20d her hopes are illusory; for at 


Petersburg, as well as at Vienna, as well as 


at Berlin, the attack of the Spanish frigates 
in the midst of peace; the assassination in 
the midst of peace, of three hundred victims, 
immolated by the cannon of England, or bu- 
ried in the waves. ‘The capture in the 
midst of peace of the Spanish regiments, the 
detention in the Mediterranean of &0 vessels 
of all nations, and their perpetual violation 
of the liberty of the seas, are considered as 
an attack on the rights of nations and inju- 
tious to all sovereigns.———This correspon- 
dence, these confidential relations, are there- 





fore only so many chimeras, idle pretexts to | 


avoid negotiations for peace; such has al- 
ways been the perfidious system which seeks 
to sow the seeds of war in the Continent, to 
enternize the monopoly of a single nation, 
and ess the commerce of all others. It 
was this same spirit which to authorise the 
violation of the Treaty of Amiens, created 
in ovr ports imaginary armaments, and ter- 
rited the Englith nation with destructive 
projects..-—It the voice of humanity be 
not listened to, those will be culpable who 


expose their country to dangers, which he | 


whom they secuse of being the author of 
them, has constantly endeavoured to pre- 
vent. The enlightened politicians of al! 
countries, the English nation ‘itself, slowly 
undeceived, have blamed the blind obstinacy 
ot the English government, when, in the 
year 8, it neglected @ favourable opportu. 
nity which’ was offered it, to make an ho- 
nowrable peace; and, perhaps, the present 
greatness of France is a consequence of that 
false policy. The future will shew the ef- 
forts vf & blindness so obstinate ; and, per- 
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haps, in ten years, our situation to treat p»» 
be still more advantageous. Fn war and j, 
politics there are Opportunities which neve, 
again recur, and which leave regret for ages, 
that they have been suffered to escape, |; 
such be the destiny of England, it remains 
only tor French bravery to display al! jt. 
energy, and finally totriumph over that eter. 
nal enemy of the liberty of the seas, and the 
tranquillity of nations. 


M. Reenavu t's Seeecn in the Tribunate o 
France, relative to the Overtures of Peace 
qwith Engla nd. Dated 4th Feb. 1805. 

Gentlemen, — The government of Eng. 
land, in publishing” imperfectly the com- 
mencement of a negotiation with France, 
has violated the law of nations, and imposed 

oo his Majesty the Emperor an obligation to 

make known to France and to Earope the 

circumstances of the case with all accuracy. 

——FEurope and France will observe to whut . 

fresh sacrifices of selt love, of every senti- , oe 


ment of vain glory, a noble heart, full of ais 
pride, and jealous of its renown, has sub- go 
mitted, 10 order to spare the effusion of hu- se 
man blood, of the blood of his people mor bane 
endeared to his love. They will perceive pet 
that the first warrior of his age has endea- at 
voured to restore as soon as possible to peace ~ 
and to repose, the existing generations, wh 
whose tranquillity and happiness from hence- tie 
forth the dearest of his wishes, and will con- to 
stitute the sole glory which he wishes to add - 
to the glory already acquired of his military -"_ 
triomphs. These seniiments, gentlemeo, " 
explain at once the thoughts and the actions a 
| Of his Majesty. —— And should it be asked * 
how a man, gifted with a character more 7 
vigorous, who has proved himself more ¢n- sai 
terprising and more daring than the most fe 
_ daring aud enterprising persons recorded iu : 


history; how a man, in the vigour of in- : 
passioned youth, could, in desiring peace, & 
triumph ai once over his remembrances aud 
his hopes ; how the general of five hundred 
thousand brave men could keep in subjec- 
tion the most noble, as well as the most a)- 
solute of ail the passions, that of renown ;— 
iow he could renounce the glory which he 
could still acquire in this career of arms, !0 
which he has encountered only victories: | 
must be answered—this man has need of the 
repose and of the happiness of the world.— 
If one asks how a young monarch, inces- 
santly pursued by cowardly enemies, 4 
tacked by vile defamers, menaced by 25545 
sins, silences his personal resentments, a0¢ 
resolves to present the olive branch to the 
cabinet that hires his defamers, and p2ys 
wages to his assassins, the auswer is, thi 
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sonarch is above the passions of common 
all If one recoltects how Great Britain, 
raving public morality, and the law of na- 
os, has prostituted her ambassadors, de- 
sraded her most distinguished soldiers, by 
‘he vilest functions, by the mest shameful 
missions; if we consider how she employs 
-he treasures of her commerce, acquired in 
contempt of the law of nat.ons, and of all 
laws, to pay the fabricators of infernal ma- 
chines, to organise conspiracies the traces of 
which are still in the midst of us, and which 
have excited cries of indignation that re- 
eho throughout Europe. If we trace out 
to ourselves such a picture, and ask how the 
chief of this great nation, marked by France 
and Europe as the avenger of so many out- 
rages, stifles in his heart the ntalice and ha- 
tred which would prevail in an ordinary soul, 
we must answer, the man, to whom the 
great nation has given its crown, aspires from 
that moment only to the tite of Father of 
the French. —-—Napoleon had scarcely. as- 
cended the throne, when he had scarcely 
gone out of this metropolis, where all that 
is most august in religion, had consecrated 
what is most solemn in the wishes, of the 
people, when his heart still full of emotion 
at the public acclamation, inspired hipa with 
the thought of writing to Geo. LIL. the leiter 
which I am charged to communicate to you. 
-—- The Emperor had very recently taken 
to France the sacred oath which the Al- 
nighty had accepted, to live for the happi- 
vess and the glory of the French people ; 
and in order to enter upon the accomplish- 
ment of that holy engagement, he collected, 
set down, and addressed to the King of Eng- 
land, the expression of all the generous, mode- 
rate, and, if I may so speak, the religious 
sentiments that can be conceived and. pro- 
fessed by a noble soul: and indeed, that im- 
mortal dispatch will not rank among the less 
glorious monuments of the reign of his Ma- 
JesTY ; nor will it be the least certain of his 
titles to the gratitude and love of France y 
neither will it be the least secure pledge of 
the esicem of those wise philantrophists, 
who, in whatever light they may be repre- 
sented by obscure and perverse men, by 
whom they are calumpiated without being 
understood, still form so numerous a class in 
the bosomi of enlightened Europe. Bat on 
this occasion may not the humanity of the 
Monarch have deceived his wisdom? Could 


-- oo 


. 


his reason have long continued io cherish the . 


hopes suggested by his benevolence? Had 
he forgotton how, and upon what perfidious 
grounds, the most sacred compacts had 
— violated? Had he forgotten, that when 


leopards were tearing the Treaty of Amj-" 
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ens, no fiend of aggression had -provoked 
their rage? Had he forgotten how, on the 
Sth March, it was stated to the Parliament 
of England, that our ports and oor arsenals. 

though then in a state of pacific silence and 
inactivity, were filled with armed vessels, 
and holding cut, in the state of their equip- 
ment, a most menacing appearance ?—No, 
Tribunes; such recollections are not to be 
effaced ; but since the wra that gave them 
birth, what happy changes have teken place 
in the attitude of France, attacked, as she 
has been, by imprudent and unjust enemics ! 
—Is it necessary, Tribunes, that I solicit 
your attention to our interual situation, and 
to remind you ef the strong pledge it ho'ds 
out to you of security, strength, and well- 
grounded expectation? Were you not the 
first to interpret and express the national 
wish ratitied by the suffrages of five millions 
of citizens, and since the accomplishment of 
that wish, since the establishment of the 
Naroteon dynasty, has for ever fixed the 
destinies of the French Empire! Was ever 
ail empire more firmy founded? Never io 
any nation has the conspiring will and ener- 
gies of the Government and of the People, 
created a mass of strength and power more 
imposing and more formidable! Never has 
any State advanced with more rapid strides 
towards prosperity and greatness | l’or these 
two years past, itis true, war with England 
has been declared, aud no important occur- 
rence has marked its pri gress ; no decisive 
blow has been struck that can furnish any 
conjecture of: its termipativa. Bul in our 
ports we have flects; io harbours arnued flo 

tillas,—Of the four chances to be got over 
in reaching a descent, since, after all, we 
must utter that formidabi¢ word, three of 
them have already decided in our favonr. 
The ships are-built; they are collected to- 
gether ; and ports have bees prepared to re- 
ceivethem, The whole advantage of the war 
has therefore been in our favour; since, with- 
out having experienced any check in the face 
of a superior enemy, we have employed two 
yearsin assembling together immense mean< 

The whole advantage-of the war has been In 
our favour, since, in spite of the nymerons 
ships that coyer the seas with the Dritish 
flag, we have been able to provision and t- 
place in a state of security our most import 

ant and most remole,colonies.—Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, Cayenne, the cities of France, 
&c. &c. are furnished with every thing in 
abundance. Their garrisons have been more 
than tripled; all the stores and provisions 
intended for them have reached their desti- 
nation. No reinforcement has. failed to 
arrive at ‘its intended place. A great 
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expedition would fail before —— 


and the Isle of France. And white our 
colonial territory remains entire and shelter- 
ed from every fear, the dominions of the 
King of England, (lianover), is entirely in 
our power. 
possessions, and we occupy an important pro. 
vince of the enemy —What adv: wmtage have 
the English acquired to compensate for those 
advantages; what has availed these maste7s 
of the seas, the immense superiority of their 
paval strength. ‘hey have lost 25 s! ps or 
frigates, that have either ran on shore, or have 


been dashed upon the rocks. They have 
squandered away immense treasures In 


cruizes dictated by fear, interi upted by the 
power of the winds, and punish wa by storms 
and other mishaps. At home the English 
have seen the merchant forced’ from his 
counting house, the manufacturer from his 
loom, and for want of muskets, compelled t 
consume the time destined for their com- 
merce aid their work, m handling clumsy 
and unavailing pikes, hastily forged, by the 
dread of an tnvasion. Under the pressuve 
of that fear, ever present to their minds, 
the English Government his had recour e to 
every possible means of detence; they have 
prepared inandations and batteries; they 
have barricaded their ports, and fortified their 
coasts; they have contrived flying carriages 
to transport their troops, and put isto requl- 
sitiou the carriages and horses of the three 
kingdoms; they have purchased the arming 
of the English nation at the price of disor- 
ganization, the derangement of its habits, 
and the counteraction of its manners. The 
traveller who, for these two years past, goes 
fron) Paris to Lendon, and returns from 
I. indonto Paris, is astenished to behold in 
the capital of the French Empire profound 
peace and security established and main- 
tained, andin the capital of England uncer- 
tainty and terror; the agitation that pre- 
Vails at the head quarters of a threatened 
camp, defeuded by an incoherent, vnorgani- 
zed aiass, novicesin the trade of war, strack 
with the conviction of their own inability to 
make war against thé veteran troops of 
Cesiur.—If we'compare the state of opinion 
mm “Ome parts of the two countries, we shail 
behold in the Eastern departments of France 
that were in a state of insurrection, 
enlightened Prelates restoring pesce to 
the public mind by re-estabi:shing tran- 
quillity in their conscience ; vigi lant Pre- 
fects founding a new end wholesome admmi- 
histration, arrestiry, disarming, and punich- 
ing the remsant of those briga: vis who were 
cest upon oor coasts, c oncea! ed 19 our Cities, 
t wandering in out feresta, Jr those coun. 
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a 
tries where not long since British cold we: 
employed to kindle up civil war, agri cul 
is re-established, tranquillity is m intained 
the taxes are raised without constraint, p 
with ponctuality, New cities are seen : 
rise; canals are dug; public roads are 
compieted, ‘Lhe conscripts summoned 
our armies, flock to them at the sam: 
call which so lately excited them to a 
sacrilegious war, but which now ozly 
collects them to invoke the blessings o; 
tYeaven in favour of the man that governs 
them. Nor do we see any extraordinary 
measures, any suspension of the ordinan 
protecting laws; no longer are there any 
dissensions between the Morbihan and | 
Cote d'Or, between La Vendee and the 
Meurthe. —Io the mean time, at the other 
side of the oc@an, Ireland presents to us the 
spectacle of never ending conspiracies, insti- 
gated by oppression as constantly renewed ; 
dn army of soldiers restraining with difficulty 
an army of citizens, by the aid of those vio- 
lent measures, of which the _ revolution 
scarcely furnishes an example; and to con- 
centrate all in one word, we bebold in that 
unforennate country a war of religion, per- 
cutions unknown at this moment in the 
bosom of Enrope, that it is indignant to ob- 
serve, the only spot upon the earth where 
he most sacreq rights are unacknowledged 
and where government arms iiself against 
the uncontrolable power, and the sacred 
freedom of conscience.—If, on the othe; 
hand, you draw a parallel between the finances 
ot the two states, you will find on the op 
posite shore new expenses accumulating 
upon the expenses already immense; of a 
nation to whom a million anda half wa 
yearly necessary in an ordinary war, add wi 
i the present war, stands in need for the 
first me, of a levy in mass; of a levy thei 
costs it hundreds of millions. It provides for 
tat sum, itis true: but by goading the pre- 
sent, and by swallowing up the future, by 
resolving to fund its debt, instead of being 
extinguished by the os sarin: of its sinking 
fund, swelled by the abuse of its only re- 
source, loans. —On our side, our numerovs 
armies have beep always the cause of out 
greatest expense; and their maintenance 
brings with it but an inconsiderable addition, 
that 1s not made to bear upon a foreign coun- 
try.—The budget which will be shortly laid 
before you, will apprise you, that our terr- 
torial resources have provided for every 
thing; and that, instead of adding to ovr 
debt, during these two years of war, oof 
sinking fund has begun efficaciousiy to ope- 
rate for its extniction,.—What France bas 


| done, she may continue to do for 30 years, 
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snd has only to ask of Heaven that the sun 
may continue to shine, the rain to fall upon 
oor fields, and the ground fecundize the seed 
Geposited ia it. Ten years more of war 
vould make no addition to our debt; ten 
-eore more of war would add four milliards 
‘y the debt of England. tet her nat forget, 
however, that if public credit be a poweriul 

formidable weapon, that the bow too 


- 


| wronzty bent, snaps in the hand that holds 


od leaves naked and defenceless the man 
shat employs it.—England, it must be owned, 
plundered without risk during the first 


«* > t’ - ; P 
months of hostilities, from our unprotected 


chips, forty or fifty millions (livres) to the 
detriment of our commerce, But at Marti- 
nigue, Guadaloupe, the Isle of France, every 
day sees Our privateers carry in English 
rzes; and already the balance inclines in 
ur fevour in the calculation of our finances 
2s well as in the comparison with our glory. 
—] may therefore say, and say it confidently, 
that the advantage 1s on our side. France 
isinvalnerable in all the points of her im- 
iense territory; she has nothing to appre- 
hend in her advanced ports in the West and 
Last Indies. England is every where vulne- 
rable; and without appearing to reach her, 
we have in reality inflicted wounds upon her, 
which may perhaps be attended with a pro- 
gressive atopy or violent convulsions. —Our 
ileets at Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, have 
donexed to them armies, resolved to pass 
tae ocean with them. Our flotilias are ready 
‘o depart with these proud sons of war, who 
now no impediments, because they have sur- 
inounted all that, before them, had asto- 
ished the most intrepid. Let us continue 
io keep on ovr coasts soldiers inhabiting 
amps instead of barracks, and become iv- 
iepid sailors as well as brave warriors, Let 
the people of Englardin the mean time, arm, 
agitate, fatigue, exhaust, and disconrage 
themselves. Let our resources and our re- 
‘enues suffice for our expenses, and let there 
Sebo want buatthat of some extraordinary 
resources which the richness of our country 
‘osdre to us. In England, let the interest 
paid to loan-holders absorb, and exceed all 
possible means to pay those levies in mass, 
Wicd exhaust the nation without defending 
it; let this state of things prolong itself, and 
re aogich cabinet state the advantages 
Sesieie . re bes situation, from which it 
ares qua , anger and shame. — Shall | 
Which deans these secret expeditions with 
bares credulity of the English people is 

Fty Uree months abused, and which ter- 
feats oe in ridiculous and fruitless at- 
for the er ney embarking some troops 
my “ae renewal of the garrison of Gibraltar, 
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cut off by the pestilence ; or do they wish te 
convey some troops to india, or some rein- 
forcements to Ceylon, where England hag 
had such losses; or do they prepare some 
millions of men to repair the ravages of the 
yellow fever at Jamaica, to strengthen the 
garrisons of the English calonies, threatened 
by three or tour thousand men, which Mar- 
tinigue and Guadaloupe can detach against 
them. When these ordinary measures are 
in preparatian, the government suffers it to 
be believed, that formidable armaments me- 
naced France. How long and with how 
much mystery did they announce those ships 
loaded with stones, to choak up our ports, 
and those fireships so courageously, and at 
snch a distance launched against our flotilias. 
Aod in fact what other expedition could 
tempt the English, Would they wish a 
landing on our westerp coast, to try how our 
national guards alone, united with our peace 
garrisons will receive them on their arrival, 
and cut off their return. Masters of the 
sea for two years, their fleets have fatigued 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, and their 
soldiers have not dared on any coast; on all 
our shores their vessels have thrown on them 
only brigands. In place-of these vain ph :n- 
toms of expedition, suppose geotleme), that 
the 25,000 men from Brest, the OOOO from 
Rochefort, the 12.000 ffam ‘Toulon, and the 
25,000 from the Texel, all or even in part 
reach Ireland, Jamaica, or India; or eveo 
suppose that these 200,000 men the boats 
of our fiotillas cap carry and pags over in one 
nigbt, nicnaces and.reach the opposite coast, 
on which their impatient courage keeps therm 
for so long a time; suppore. whatis still more 
simple, that the 50 frigates, the sixty ships 
of the line, of all rates, which two year 
have seen created, armed, and equipped, 
should get out in small squadrons and inup. 
date the seas, and dry up in every quarter the 
channels of prosperity and life 5 by the aid 
of which England supports its monstrous ek- 
istence. With only o part. of these sapposi~ 
tions realized, you will see every where; 
and reason will sce also chances tersible, and 
witbout counterbalance, against England. It 
is therefore in the very consciousness of the 
strength of his people, and ot his own power, 
that the Emperor found an additional motive 
for speaking the language of peace. It is 
with so many plans of campaigns, the success 
of which is probable, almost to certainty, 
inasmuch as that which is void of all dan- 
ger, produces succes-es so reals it is with 
this vast and rapid glance which embraces 
the whole.extent of his resources, and all the 
means of drawing them forth, thet bis Ma- 
jesty has taken a step which would have 
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been shameful to a nation that bad a different 
Chief—shamefual for a warrior commanding 
aoother people. But could not this con- 
fidence of the issue of the war with England 
be disturbed by any uncertainty as to the 
state of the Continental relations of France. 
If there were any danger of that, what could 
his Majesty have hoped from a step taken 
under such circumstances ; and the history 
of his life evinces that no man knew better 
how to seize the favourable moment. If a 
Contirental war were impending, . Napo- 
Jean knew well that there was no other 
course than the terrible and necessary one of 
throwing away the scabbard of his so ani- 
formly victorious sword, and to make glitter 
before the eyes of the world a new lauce of 
Achilles; far from debasing the just pride 
of his fortune, to propositions dictated by 
fear, and suggested by weakness, and which 
would have promised but humiliation as their 
result. Happily, Gentlemen, in this re- 
spect of our exterior relations on the Conti- 
nent, two years have produced assuring and 
honourable ameiiorations. The taking pos 
session of Hanover was necessary and indis- 
pensable. The Emperor willed, ordered, 
executed it. He did it to punish the pertidy 
of a rupture without declaration ; he did it 
to secure to himself the means of compenta- 
tion in a war, in which prudence may dread 
disadvantages, from which wisdom has pre- 
served us ; he did it to fetrer the commercial 
relations of these dominators of the seas, 
who carry on commerce by war, and war by 
commerce. But this possession which, for 
the first time, carried and fixed our armies 
in the estremities of the North, might have 
alarmed the Powers most attached to our 
case by their position, the most united to 
our fortune by their interests, the most faith- 
ful to our alliance by inclination. Difficul- 
ties did in fact arise, but the wisdom, the 
moderation, the confidence in the faith of 
the Cabinet of the Thailleries, and its re- 
moteness from every revolutionary and dis- 
‘@Zanising idea, dispelled all the clouds, and 
Bever Kaye we had with Prussia relations 
-better ‘eslablished, a correspondence more 
lial, amity more intimate. On the other 
pays, t ‘the changes that have been effected 
fio the French Government, were called for 
“by experience, pointed out by ali men of 
sense, desired by the enlightened friends of 
the pay Segre by the entire nation, no 
one to operate it by the creati 
of a kingly monarchy ; and the Lenpesil tithe 
ve rise to fears of discontent and 
peng anor Austria. The dis- 
_, Content mig me exasperated, and the 
coldness might degenerate to resentment by 
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means of the intrigues’ of obr ene) 
Hence the iticertitude asto the duration o;, 
peace yet uew and imperfectly settled. He: 
the fear of seeing rekiadled a desolating wa; 
afflicting even for the conqueror. Far 4 & 
our new institutions produciog such lamer. 
table effects, the Emperor of Germany ani 
of Austria has seen, as he ought, in the esi. 
lishment of the Imperial Monarchy, in favoy, 
of a new dynasty, a guarantee given to jj, 
Crown, and a molive fora closer alliance. 
It is inthe organization of our empire : 

Francis the Second has found 4 new p'ecy: 
of security and peace ; a reason for removing 
his armies from our frontiers and those o: 
our allies, and for net keeping his forces oy 
a war establishment. Jn fine, from ali the 
clouds which jealousy, hatred, fear, or hope 
had raised, nothing bas resulied but happy 
explanations, solid assurances of the duration 
of peace, and the maintenance of harmony 
between the two.Emperors.—Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Hesse Cassel, Baden, -Wurtemberg, 
the Elector-of Ratisbon, all the reigning pety 
Princes of Germany, and the equestrian or- 
der have given his Majesty aul tiplied proofs 
of interest, attachment, and esteein. ‘The 
Drakes, the Spencer Smits, and the Tay- 
lors, have been driven away, -as soon as it 
was known that their diploaatic character, 
shamefully profaned by them, served to mask 
the vilest aud most odious proceedings, and 


| that the object of their intrigues were war, 
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which the present generation, fatigued with 
battles, and desirous of repose, wishes not 
to run into.dangers, dreading, as it does, i" 
misfortunes, and abhorring its exciters.-- 
Having Prussiaand Austria for allies, where, 
Gentlemen, are we to look for the elemeu's 
of a continental coalition ? Is it in Sweden ? 
The young Prince who reigns aver that State, 
endowed with a warmth of head and with a0 
exalted imagination, (lamentable gifts fot 
Kings when reason does not control thew), 
has not known how to mature his designs by 


prudence, has neglected to.call to his coun: 


cils the sages with whom Sweden abounds, 
and to enlighten his experience by the wis: 
dom of his old Ministers. Thus this Monarch 
has failed in the respect due to France, and 19 
the effervescence of his resolutions he has 
kept no measures with her. But, at the sam¢ 
time, his imprudent boldness has not used 
more management towards Austria, and h¢ 
has proved by the inconsistency of his con- 
duct, that his prospects were without calcu- 
lation, his ‘prospects without maturity, ns 
desires without reflection, and his passto”* 


without guides, he had meditated a treaty cf 


subsidy with England, He had de 
of the Cabinet of St: James's 48,000,000 
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(livres) in exchange for 20,000 soldiers ; but 
tbe English Minister traticking for mea in 
Europe as for merchandize in Asia, valued 
che Swedes like Sepoys, and would give but 
sixteen millions, and thas the treaty was not 
concluded.—Prussia beside interposed in 
the negotiation, declaring that the concla- 
sion of it would be the signal for his en- 
cance into Pomerania, And though the 
sige prudence of the cabinet of Berlin 
should not have defended the King of Sweden 
from his own errors, the blood of the Swedes 
does not belong to him who barters and sells 
himself to intrigue or to tyranny. —If France 
formed a pretension contrary to the interests 
and to the honor of Sweden, Stockholm 
would see the descendants of the soldiers of 
Gostavus arm for their country; but she 


| would also find them irritated at seeing their 


blood set up to auction, exchanged for En- 
clisb guineas, and proving by their indigna- 
tion, that the Swedish warriors, whose fa- 
thers filled the armies of Charles XII. are 
not made to stoop to such baseness and 
meanness !—Where then are the elements, 
the centre of this coalition to be found ?— 
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Will it be in Russia ? The King of England | 
, and after victory, would still have proposed 
' peace; he would have written to the King 


bimself announces that no tie exists with 


| that power. He speaks of a correspondence, 


but a correspondence began is not an alliance 
concluded. Besides, Russia is a great power 
without doubt; but she can do nothing a- 
gainst the French empire. 


I go farther, if | 


the Woronzoffs and the Marcoffs could en- | 
tertain the idea of selling the force and in- | 


fluence of Russia to the English cabinet, 
Alexander has wiser counsellors, and forms 
more prudent resolutions. He has not for- 
gotten how the Russians were last war treat - 
ed by England, their ally, and how were 
terminated, in Switzerland and Holland, 
during the expedition undertaken by great 
fenerals and brave soldiers, but undertaken 
with plans that could not be executed under 
the influence of a disastrous star.—In fine 
the coldness between the cabinets of the 
Thuilleries and St. Peter¢burgh is not enmi- 
ty. They have neither of them any real 
subject of misunderstanding, and what has 
passed within these three months between 
the two governments shews sufficiently that 
Eogland would, in that conjuncture have 
Pouceived vain projects, and speculated upon 
‘alse hopes, if she thought of converting 
her correspondence into a coalitions Wo- 
rocolf may have conceived such a hope; 
vs who does not know that Woronzoff is 
‘$s @ Russian than an Englishman ; that, re- 
—e in England, he wishes to fix himself 
boas and that a foe, and disapprover of 
adi the First, be is equally so of the great 


| rest of the English people. 
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Catherine. —The cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
is acquainted with the true interests of its 
country; it will have always before it the 
audacious insult of Lord Nelson, wishing to 
dictate laws in the Gulph of Finland. Ie 
cannot dissemble that the attack committed 
in the Mediterranean by the English against 
the Spanish frigates, against an almost un- 
armed regiment, against defenceless women 
and children, menaces also on every sea, the 
ships and sabjects of the Czar. It cannot 
dissemble that that attack proceeds from the 
same’ spirit and the same principles that 
produced the attack upon Denmark, in her 


| capital, which may produce an attack upon 


the Russian squadron in the Mediterranean, 
or in the Baltic; a spirit of fury and intoxi- 
cation which pervading the English cabinet, 
induces them to despise all the powers of the 
continent, makes no allowances for any one, 
and consider themselves as of the social state, 
and the great civilised family of the world.— 
— here exists, then, no threatening or pos- 
sible coalition ; but the sacred guarantee of 
the French empire against all fear, is, that 
could one have been formed, the emperog 
would bave attacked, beat, and broken itg 


of England that Jetter, 12 which he invites 
humanity to the aid of reason, and the inte 
Let us repeat it 
then, gentlemen—one sentiment, and the 
most honourable of all, could alone have Jef 
the emperor to take the glorious step he hag 
done with respect to England. This ¢enti- 


ment is the same which, in other sitaations,’ 


dictated to his Majesty the dispatch he wrote 
before the pissage of the Saave and. the 
Drave. It is the same that inspired that letter 
to the Kiny cf England, some months be- 
fore the battle of Marengo. I[t 1s the sare, 
that, afier the victory, made the conqueror 
offer peace to Austria. In short, it isthe same 
sentiment, which, at the peace of Lune- 
ville, made his Majesty resolve to sacrifice 
immense conquests, and upwards of 20 til~ 
lions of inbabitants, who had submitted to 
the French arms. It is the love of social 


order, the love of the country, the sacred, 


love of humanity, so often professed in Vain 
speeches and so rarely carried into action, 
and which, always respected by the Empe- 
ror, always takeo as the guide of his steps, 
has been the pledge and consolation of his 
success. — You will find, gentlemen, the 
touching and august expressions io the letter 
I am about to read to you. 
the letter, and Lord Mulgrave's answer, sco 
p. 257, 258.) Shall I compare at present, 
gentlemen, ths two monuments of what 


{He then read - 
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history is already ia possession? Shall I re- 
mark to you in the French document, eleva- 
tion, frankness, and force; in the Logttsh, 
cuuning, duplicity, aod weakness > Here 
every thing wears a noble air, every thing 
bears the stamp of dignity and grandeur; 
warfare is menacing, but geresons; warfare 
2s menacing, but regulated by the guidance 
of that rare courage which sacrifices the 
charm of conquest, the splendor of victory, 
the iliasions even of glory, to the ery of hu- 
manity, to the tears of a hundied thousand 
national or foreign families, who call out for 
peace to Heaven, and their monarchs. There 
every thing is uncertainty and hesitation, 
SUppositions are given as answers to facts ; 
the uncertain and equivocal futnre is op- 
posed to the present; where no doubt exists ; 
toa frank overture is opposed the possibi- 
jity of a coalition, which, even did it exist, 
would neuber intimidate the nation nor ber 
Kimperor; which whether it continues to 
act, or is vanquished, would neither encrease 
or retract their pretensions, neither add to 
or teke from the conditions written down in 
the Treaty of Amiens. If in the communi- 
cation which she seems to announce, Eng- 
land speaks a language more worthy of the 
overture she bas received, peace may be re- 
stored. But if this only opportuuity which 
ecems to be offered by the Master of all Em- 
pires, of re-establishing the peace of the 
universe, is left unimproved by Eagland, ail 
Harope will see that the Cabinet of Londen 
only has desired, does desire, and will alone 
desire the continuance of war.—And if, on 
the answet by which the King of England, 
aa the Sih year, rejected the noble overtures 
mace by his Majesty, jodgment be passed ; 
ai, with respect to the conduct of England, 
at that period, the present generation is, as it 
were, posterity; if a portion of the great 
prosperity of france, aod of the crisis in 
which England is now placed, result from 
that refusal to enter into negotiation; J am 
warranted in thinking that a similar cause 
will produce similar effects ; that a fresh re- 
fusal no less criminal than the former, wil! 
Open to us new advantages; and that poste- 
rity, which, in this second emergency will 
provgunce upoa the English Government, 
will aso pronounce between the Emperor of 
France and the King of Great Britain; nor 
is that posterity far from us. If, on the 
other hand, so worthy and so honourable a 
use of the power with which the people have 
invesied Napoleon the first, will call forth 
in ihe empire #n unanimous sentiment of 
grainude and love.—On that occasion, at 
least, we should be bound to give thanks to 
that British Cabinet, who, by the equivocal 
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publicity given toths most cancid of com. 
munications, has induced the uecessity of 
that seleam explanation, of that unreserved 
declaration of the Emperor tewards }), 
people; we shall congratulate France op 
having acquired the proof, that by bestowing 
the throne on Napoleon, French citizen, 
have given themselves a father, jealous of 
their happiness, sparing of the treasures 
the state, and equally spating of the blood 
of their children. 

Vhe President made the following rep!y ; 
Gentlemen, orators of the government, ths 
Tribunate have long shared in the senti- 
ments of indignation which Europe most 
feel at the insatiable cupidity of the English 
government, who without daring to own it 
in a formal manner, attempt to noaber, 
among theif prerogatives, the absolute and 
exclusive empire of the seas,’ and the right 
of arrogating to themselves the commerce 
and industry of allnations. We must not, 
theretore, be astonished that they elude every 
kind of overture of peace ; that they mul. 
tiply obstacles ; that the most moderate pio- 
positions should appear. to them toadinis- 
sible; and that their. politics shoald be in- 
decisive and uncertain, ~The government 
must be well convinced that the Tribunate 
will concur with all its might, and with al! 
its iufluence, iu the maintenance of tic 
elory of the throne, and of the national ho- 
nour, which has been thus insulted. 





Duten Finance. Opinion. of Mr. De 
Langer Van Wyngaarden in the Duteb Le- 
gislative Body, 24th January, 1805. 

It would be showing very little love 
for, cr desire of the preservation of, our 
country and independence, if any man, fl 
the purpose of carrying a fawourite system 
or idea, shoald advise the rejection of a meca- 
sure, which, in the present circumstances, 
is asserted to be the only one, and the spec- 
diest in its cperation, for filling the public 
treasury, which is again declared to be empty 
to the very bottom, -and without which im- 
mediate succour, the public administration 
isin danger of a total derangement. But, 0" 
the other hand, I must ask, Was not this te 
be foreseen long since? and why then svt- 
fer the time to be wasted in useless invec- 
tives on paper—and why not proceed (0 
savings, and other means of finance? It's, 
at length, come to this ; as soon as there 's 
a pressing necessity, we are threatened with 
great calamities, as if it were to extor! 4 
consent for the prevention of that unavoid+ 
able stagnation, which has been so freqven'- 
ly declared.——But the most dreadful 20d 
unexpected cansequences, such as those 
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baronet or pistol clapped to the breast, 

spnel us now to consent.——-— Are we only 
sitting here, to provide meney for the public 
treasury, on every proposition and demand 
of the executive power, and to tax the in- 
habitants to that effect ? Is the most unli- 
mited power given or delegated tous merely 
jor this purpose ? and is not the greatest 
duty imposed upon us, to take care, in good 
‘me, that the inhabitants be not burdened 
aid oppressed beyond measure ? This is a 
very serious Concern.——Fhe motive for the 
present propositions is, the pressing demands 
of a contractor for the troops, who was kept 
waiting for payment umil a million was due 


| to him,and he had complained to the French 


general, threatening to stop his deliveries, 
consequently those of meat and bread for 
the French soldiers. So this Contractor and 
Co. holdin their hands the fate of the re- 
public! Because our financiers have not 
chosen or not been able to satisfy them, they 
endeavour to obtain a new impost of one per 
ceot. on property; the state directory, 
openly and without reserve, atinouncing a 
qulilary contribution or quartering at the 
expense of the citizens, just as is practised 
ij an enemy's country, unless we choose to 
acres to their proposal immediately.—— 
To what extremes are they come! It seems 
as if they would reduce us to this, to demand 
avotuer government, at the head of which 
some individual should be placed. ——Fi- 


} Racial impotency, and the derangement 


resulting therefrom, is ever the foreruoner 
of the downfall of a government, and espe- 
cially of such an unwieldiy and expensive 
eae a8 ours, which, staggering from day to 
(ay, tries to preserve its existence only by 
forced contributions ; and which, as we are 
publicly told, must endure unheard of de- 
gradation, and lose its character both at 
home and abroad, Government wants again 
to carry the proposed contribution, by hur- 
‘yiag us, and without hardly allowing us 
lime to give it a thought. It gives us to 
nnderstand, at the same time, and as it were 
inthe same breath, the insufficiency of the 
res. which certainly will not answer 
iat on account of the natural 
oa we which may be expected. With 
as a cation, it is cutting the pill into 
he # on continuing to the very last, 
nea oe system of immoral and ruinous 
with ¢ on property, which not only clash 

‘© Constitution, buat are also known 


vforehand to be insufficient, and that there 
tins eden be a deficiency ; whilst in several 
> tae whole of that’ of 18063 is not all 

‘n€ tn, and that of 1804 nothing is yet re- 
Whatever measures of coercion 


Ceived, 
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may be used, whatever detestable and un- 
lawful means may be employed, to persecute 
those who should contribute, the petty or 
secret war against the fluances increases in 
the same proportion as the pressure; the 
people can no Jonger endure it ; they begin 
to feel, after having but too long perlormed 
their duty totheir country with their purses, 
that the first duties of a husband and a fa- 
ther call on them to be careful, and make 
them swear to resist new extortions, and the 
dangers impend ng over their beads. Ihave 
long since thought this operation must stop, 
as it wasonly kept on foot inthe hope and 
expectation of uncertain events. I have 
seen, dering and since last summer, how 
obstinately, and without the least concession, 
the state directory, notwithstanding this 
assembly, endeavoured to preserve unanini- 
ty with them, (which is the best way to pro- 
mote the greatest concerns of the state, es- 
pecially in such rumous and deplorable cir- 
cumstances) thought proper to try to jnti- 
midate it by the most improper and prepos- 


terous menaces. This has caused the loss of 


much precious time, and a lamentable stag- 
nation, with an almost irrécoverable loss of 
confidence, which has extended to several 
classes. “The pressing demands ot the great 
contractors for money arise not so much 
from a most urgent necessity (they, and ther 
money-lenders, fare best at present), as from 
the consciousness that there is always a want 
of money, let ever so many contribations be 
raised. ‘Lhe pet'y contractors grqw «aneasy, 
because they are not paid; they caleulate 
upon the country’s paying the highest. price 
for every thing; they gain 30 percent. and 
mote; hoard their cash; and, onder pre 
tence that the country does not pay them, 
they do not pay each other. On the other 
hand, the old monied men sre dwingling away, 
and can scarcely support themselves; and do 
we not see, in our days, that some men who 
bad notling before the year 1705, have made 
rapid fortunes, and that ‘hove new acquirers 
excite, by their wealth, the envyof others !— 
One of the strongest marks ofahe-oppression 
and misery to whicli the nation is reduced, 
especially by the contributions, is, that we do 
not, 28 formerly, hear one complaining voter, 
bat that the public energy is deadened and 
palsied by the fear of foreign force, and 
the artifice with which we «are-constantly 
threatened, is most evident. Every body 
sighs in seefet, ond many, as privately 
as possible, begin to provide dor their 
own safety ; whilst some persons, who would 
otherwise have been as boisterous as ever, 
have been quieted by contracts, and oppor- 
tunities have been afforded to others of »pe- 
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colating to advantage.—1lf I were convinced 
of the reality of the necessity, and of the ex- 
treme urgeacy of the provision, and if such 
were the case, that the dreaded stagnatioa 
would come upon us unforeseen and unme. 
nited ; i should, from this moment, sacrifice 
Biy sentimentsand my principles to these con- 
siderations, aad agree, that every thine should 
give way to public necessity :—but as | know 
nothing of the secreis of the state, or why 
this mecasare is obiruded upon us with such 
precipitancy, I cannot consent to it a3 a con- 
segucace of the foriner contribution ; and 
1 must leave those to answer for the event, 
who, finding their interest in the different 
Bevolutions, have made engagements beyond 
what they are able to perform ; who have 
suffered the public affairs to run on to such 
2 hopeless state, and found it their interest 
that they should so continue.—On this occa- 
sion I find myself also obliged to protest 
against the conijoued injustice, by which the 
inhabitants of the Departments of Holland 
and Zealand, who contribute so considerable 
@ part of every impost, are oppressed with 
respect tothe collaieral one ; and against the 
deferring or with-holding ofan indemnification 


to the Proprietors of East India Stock, who | 


bave now been kept so many years out of 
their property and their income, 





DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPER. 


Tue Kine'’s Proccamarion relative to 
the Quarantine. Dated at the Court at 
the Queen's Palace, the Gtb day of February, 
1805. 

Woereas alarming accounts have been 
seceived that the mtectious disease (which, 
with a malignancy equalling if not exceed- 

that of the Plague, has occas.oned a 
dreadful mortality in several parts of Spain, 
and in our town and garrison of Gibraltar) 
bas spread and extended itself to parts of 
the coast of the Mediterranean; and 
whereas, from the season of the year in 
which it has ¢ontinued its ravages in those 

— where it has already appeared, 

there is no good ground of confidence or 

hope that the comparative coldnes; and 
the tempesatuse of ihe climate can afford 
any obstacle to its introduction and pro- 
gress inour kingdom: -~-And, whereas, 
we feel it to be incumbent upon us to 
employ such means as under the pro- 
tecuon aod favour «f Divine Provideice, 
may be best calculated to guard our 
loving subjects against the visitation of 
so dreadtul a calamity, we have thought 
fit, by and with the advise of our priv) 
council, to issue thus our royal roclama- 
ign ; and we do herein, by ee wath the 
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advice of our said council, most strjc:), 
enjoin and command all our loving sub. 
jects, and more especially those residing 
at any of the sea port towns, or in a, 
other places on the coasts of this kingdum, 
whether they may themselves be liable io 
quarantine or otherwise, as they tende; 
the preservation of their own lives, apd 
the satety and welfare of al! the inhabitant; 
of this kingdom, most scrupulously to ob. 
serve all the laws of quarantine which now 
are or may hereafter be in force, and |! 
orders made by us, with the advice of ou; 
privy council, or by our privy coancil, 
under the autherity thereof ; and particu. 
l.rly most carefully to avoid any comms. 
nication with any ship or vessel, or with 
any person Or persons coming therein, 
from or through the Mediterranean, or 
from the West of Barbary, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, or from Cadiz, or other parts of 
Spain without the Streights, lying to the 
southward of Cape St. Vincent, or from 
any place to which, by our royal procia- 
mation, by and with the advice of our 
privy council, or by our orders in council, 
the laws of quarantine are, or may here- 
after be, extended; or with any boat, or 
person therein, coming from or having been 
on board any such ship, until such ship, ves- 
sel, or boat, wiih the crews and persons on 
board, and the goods, wares, and merchan- 
dizes imported therein, shall have performed 
their quarantine tn such places and man- 
ner as areor shall hereafter be directed in 
that behalf, and until they respectively 
shall have been duly discharged therefrom: 
And we do further strictly exhort, enjo, 
and command, all -magtstrates and persons 
tm authority, and all others our loving 
subjects, without joss of time, to give 10- 
formation to us, through our principal 
secretary of state for the home deparime:t, 
or to our privy council, of any persons Wat 
they may know or believe to have offended 
against any of the said laws or orders; 
and we do hereby warn all persons who” 
it may concern, that we have given (< 
strictest orders for enforcing, with the vt- 
most rigour, the most punctual Observance 
of the laws of qwarantine, and all \¢ 
orders, rules, and regulations relating 
thereto, it being our firm determinatio, 
upon serious consideration of the gree 
extent of misery and calamity which 4 
single instance of improvidently neglecting 
any of these regulations may bring upo” 
our loving subjects, to cause the several 
penaliies which the law has provided, of 
may pravide, to be. inflicted up all those 
who may be gyiliy of eny affence agains 
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-qme.——And whereas it is also ne- 
ncary to take the utmost precaution to 
-oyent the spreading of infection, in case 
sid malignant disease, or any other 
of acontagious nature (which God, in his 
oe _avert!), should unhappily manifest 
Eel in any part of our United Kingdom, 
withstanding the precautions taken to 
| against the introduction thereof, we 
‘ve thought. fit, by and with the advice 
vf our said council, to take measures for 
» establishment of a board of health, to 
st of men able, learned, eminent, and 
enenced in the study and practice of 
yvic, together with persons midst ca- 
wavie, from their knowledge of the ports 
wr kingdoms, to afford assistance in 
lorming of regulations respectively ap- 

» to the local circumstances. of the 

sid ports; such board to be authorized 
od directed to prepare and digest the best 
rules and regulations for the speédy and 
clectual adoption of-the most approved 
rethods of guarding against the introduc- 
tion and spreading of infection, and for 
purifying any ship or house, or any place 
in which any Contagious disorder may have 
ested itself, and to cemmunicate the 
suvic Lo all magistrates, medical persons, 
ai other? of our loving subjects, who may 
be desirous, and may ‘apply to be made 
acquainted therewith; and we most strict- 
ly enjoin and command all magistrates and 
persons in authority, all medical persons, 
and others eur loving subjects, especially 
those with'n the maritime counties, to give 
bumediate notice to us, through our prin- 
ipal secretary of state for the home de- 
artwent, or our privy council, in case 
any person Or persons should be attacked 
ith any fever, attended with new and 
ncommon symptoms, such as to afford 
found for apprehension that such fever is 
Mt the same nature as the disorder _pre- 
ailing in several parts of Spain, and in 
sibraltar, in order that the most immediate 
aod effectual measures may be taken, as 
vell for affording due and necessary as- 
stance and relief to those afflicted with 
he same, as for preventing the contagion 


mee spreading amongst our loving sub- 
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BLACK REGIMENTS. 
Sur pom—-T submit for msertion in your 
*gister, some remarks. on the policy of 
te West India black “regiments. » The 
public papers have not divulged the senti- 
: as of government on the subject, it is 
 ndly hoped the fanciful objections. of 
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pediments sgainst the increase of that mi- 
litary establishment. Amidst the multitude 
of clashing notions, in which the expediency 
of such a plan is involved, trath may be 
wavering; but, the following are the sug- 
gestions which incline one towards the ap- 
probation of its policy. One of the most 


terrific objections is.the state of St, Do- . 


mingo, but its example is so heinous as to 
be rather a warning to regulate prudence 
by, than an occasion of alarm to a vigorous 
empire, The coronation exploit in Paris 
must subdue the most chimerical metaphy- 
sician to yield to doctrines which disavow 
theories of perfection, and recommend prac 
tical lessons of action modified according to 
‘6 thingsjas they are.’ Slavery is a mon- 
struus curse, because slaves are hypocrites, 
cowards, and sensualists; yet, after a!low- 
ing itto grow up to its present excess, since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, no practical 
man will pretend to advise its being. up- 
rooted by an instantaneous exertion, The 
wisdom of power can be expected to do no 
more than by restricuons and moderation, 
to temperate ts acknowledged misery. The 
British government may with greater se- 
curity than any other, rectify the abuses of 
such an institution, and apply it to any end 
ofimperial utility by the power. of its i oe 
Any of our colonial islands might be. bloc 

aled to starvation, by a very small fleet in- 
tercepting the supplies of provisions from 
America. The nation is palsied by dread 
of invasion, it forgets the navy filled with 
men fit for any service. The insurrection 
of slaves may be dreaded; the navy is 
again forgotten, which with a very few sol« 
diers in the interior of each sugar island, is 
enough for every kind of protection. The 
war with Spain has laid open to hostility 
all the regions of Spanish America, It were 
madness to aim at lasting conquest, but 
surely the temporary possession of the prin- 
cipal towns and harbours, would assist with 
vigour in Europe to command a safe and 
honourable peace. Against the attainment 
of conquest in the West Indie#is the pesti- 
lence, which destroys European troaps, 
No effort of human skill can restrain the 
havoc of fever, and the labour of marching 
in that burning atmosphere is intolerable to 
white constitutions. At once presents itself 
the advantage of black regiments. Grant- 
ing their use in one way, in another’ it is 
said their formation will hazard the safety 
of those colonies. The fear is causeless ; 
but, it is asked if any remuneration of a 
commcree of luxary and not of use, can 
conip snsate the inglorious death of yeterans, 
regingent_afier regiment. The supply re- 


































“eircumstances are, I presume, at length in 
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quired to fill up that waste, dries up the 
source whence armies might otherwwe = 
this aay been in existence on Euro: 
ground, to vindicate the enrpire. By roisu 

a few more black regiments, very smal! in. 
ceed will be the number of British recruits 
demanded for the colonies. Fora few Bri- 
tish troops will still be required there, but 
with greater means of bodily health, the 
black regiments being stauoned on the sea 
coast, which not ebnoxious to them, 1s most 
fatal to the white troops, whom this dispo- 
sition will enable to be removed into the 
interior, which is most wholesome in air, 
and commending in situation, being com- 


posed of most inaccessible fortresses, 
Meanwhi : sea coasts are sufficiently 
watched |) w cruizers of the lowe. 
class. Grau e reason of these ob.er- 


vations, still v 
arming the necr: it is repeated, shall 
the army of the ser-countty be exhaust- 
ed to support an ever'asting lazaretto? Are 
the objects ef sach exce Het ‘nt consequence 


as to ‘de erve such sac rifices ? Is it not of 


greates conseque nee to keep up the ariny 
athome ; and (6 unite that wanted blessing 
with the easy safety of the West Indies, and 
more, the capacity of aggre sion against the 
tropical territories of the enemy, is ary me- 


thod so simple and certain as the increase of 


the black re giments ? Tt as said the safety of 
the colonies; for, by the greatest imbecility 
only will that im provement in the military 
system, endanger the subserviency of the 
colonies to the mother country. These re 
giments of blacks will be oflicered as at pre- 
sent they are, by British. The working 
slaves have no arms allowed them, and in. 
stances may be shewn, in which the black 
troops have wilh: gly followed their ofi- 
cers against slaves in insurrection, By sta- 
tioning them on the coasis, the communi- 

cation or intercourse beiween them andthe 
slaves may be extirely preven ited. The mi- 
litia of the colonies, though inferior in dis- 
cipline and officers to troops s of the line, yet 
individually is composed of few natives, but 
adventurers from those islands, whom po- 
verity and daring spirits have carried from 
their native country not to forget it, but to 
measure every action by its fitness to acce- 
erate their return to what they afectionate- 
ly style bomic. They are habituated to the 
climate, and are loyal to the crown. The 
Jargest of the sugar is!ands has conceived an 
invineible jealousy against the admission of 
‘black troop. but that jealousy was pro- 
‘duced by the ‘want of faith which conveyed 
the first black regiment to that island; the 


ected the danger of 
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your Register, respecting the public tra, 
actions of Jamaica. Because it exists, 
fol! ows not tkat it is rational ; and when ‘ 
fair view ts made of the state of the navy, 
by the assembly of that colony, the cr Nel 
of devoting our soldiers to that horrid ¢ 
mate, and their own tweans of colonia} cafe. 
ty when under the British wyis, their jc. 
lousy may subside or be confined to pre. 
caution. Were a list made out of the mer, 
who sunk under the fever last war, of ¢). 
troops transported to that climate, it would 
appear, entire armies have been swallowe; 
up for sugar and rum expeditions, while the 
gallant, the gentlemanlike achievem 
European warfare has been ab 
There is a class of natives in the colonics 
smirably to fill up 
West. India regiments, the free necroes and 
free mulattoes, a race of men, agile, robust, 
and patient. Under British officers enoug 
might be selected to over-run al] Spans 
America, ‘That nation is the happiest aod 
greatest which despises the preservation of 
conquests, but which is im an attitude : 
strike them with surety. With the mos 
overflowing resources, we are as ineificien’, 
as the mendicant United States, tor war- 
whose end is peace, honourable, and lasting 
ANTIGOTHAM. 
If Mr. Cobbett think the above worthy of 
insertion the writer will be obliged to hia. 
After going thus far, he read in the Register 
of Saturday last, the Jamaica papers, col 
taining the dissentions between that colocy 
andthe ministers. If “r. Cobbett have not 
destroyed the manuscript of a paper inseritd 
in a Register of July last, respecting the il 
ternal state of Jamaica, he will perceive 
that he did not prict the most material pa 
sage, which related to a relaxation of the at 
vigation laws, and an indulgence of un 
mited intercourse between Jamaica and lt 
United States, for a term of years, to eave 
that island to resist overhanging destruct io 
Jt was also added that, for a time, the ™ 
strictious, which prevented the cheap enit) 
into the British harbours of the minor We 
Iniia productions, might be moderatt 
whereby their culture would be restored (0! 
Starving colony. Both these were ome, 
which, proving the loyalty of Mr. Cobve' 
inasmuch as the erasure implies the opinicd 
of their doctrine being injurious to the ¢ 
pire, is contrary to that of their writer, 
conceived their adoption the only means® 
reuniting the life blodd of that island, ® 
essectial to the general perity, in cons 
quence of the immense British capital them 
at hazard, independent of the shipping. ™, 


nufactures, and population, along cour? 
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On ac- 


asiqvolved on its existence. 


—, % , of the non-residence 10 Jamaica of 
then g "ety of distinction and conaexion, of 
Navy, fyjion of new-mMen to desert it on ace 
relty tea a fortune, all proceedings of ministers 
rid ¢lis ‘ yanoticed, and in obscurity. ‘The eye 
al safe. ~~ oivated with- parade, the ear is en- 
IT jca. ws cel with the melody of eloquence ; and 
o pre. necessity gd reason unite to eniorce passive 
P men, obedience. One is strack with a note in p. 
OF the += of De Lolme’s Constitution of England ; 
would +) auction his sentiments of the thought l+ss- 
OWE) yess of ministers in general, he quotes the 


cach of the celébrated Count Oxengtiera 
ty his son, who, expressing his dithdence of 
his own abilities, and the dread he felt of 
ering into public business, the hoary poli- 
cian made this answer in Latin,. ** Nescis, 
quam parva cam saptentia regitar 


a | 
+e thse 
i€ the 











obus mandus,—You do not know, my son, with 
OL what lithe wisdom the world is governed,” 
at) of which maxim our sages seem to be prr- 
Mi fectly convinced. 

Ou of L 120%. F. A, 12. 

uc i a: Mi nel tint Atel ae STE a 
most SUMMARY OF POLITIC:. 

cien Tar Beocer, ——This word always puis 
val~ one in mind of the contents of the thing, of 
sting, which, in its literal sense, it is the repressn- 
HAM. tative; and, upon no occasion, that I reco!- 
hy a lect, has this idea -pressed itself forward with 
nnd more force than at present. Every year 
Brstes certain expectations are held forth; aud 
sa every year they are disappointed. But, if 
Novy ti last year’s promi-es are broken, ample 
e ot amends is made by’ the new ones, which ne- 
eried ver fail to exceed the foroier, whether as to 
¢ ils magnitude or solemnity. Upow a com- 





5 ve .| fa remy > - » @ ° ? 
“ei picte view of the finincial state of the coun- 
{ry 


pa yit would be uséless to enter until the 
) Whole of the annual accounts were laid be- 
od lore parliament; but, the Budget, taking 
be are statements, as “to the past, for truth, ena- 
” bes us to settle a point or two, with respect 
ok to which there have been some dispute.—— 
7 the art of fuanciering consists principally 
io in multiplying and confusing accounts, tll, 
i wh we noone has courage to undertake an 
“ examination of them, The way, therefore, 
~ to deiect a financier of the Pitt school, is, to 
Ys fix upon some one point, and that, too, a 
. P int a9 simple as possible in itself, and that 
a ai ; . . = easily admit of being disfizure ! 
i prehatr-on W hen niy attention was first 
a acted to the subject of finance, it appear- 
a off u me, that a gross deception was played 
Z poa the peopie annually; bot, an an- 


Dual exposition of every little wheel, peg 
and wire in the immense machine, wonld 
f rs been an endless task. I, therefore, 
xed upon one ‘single point, namely, the 
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Surplus of the Lonsolidate? Fund, and, upon 
: P “1 . ¥ 

iis pont I have steadily followed the ‘* twa 
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© frst financiers in the world” (as the Sun 
and Oracce call them) ‘from the 
month of December 1802 to the present day. 
———But, first of all, in order to render what 
I have to say intelligible, it aay be necessary 
to explain what is meant by the words, Con- 
solidated Fund. Wio would not imagine, 
that it was a national resource already realised 
and see apart. In the common acceptation 
of the word Fund, it means something col- 
‘lected together. When we talk of a fand 
for the purpose of defraying any expense, 
we never suppose it to depend upon contin- 
gencies. If a man tells us that he has 
formed a fund for a certain object, we think 
him to mean that he has got so much money 
together; and, that there he Keeps it apart 
for that special object. With this notion in 
their minds, the people, when they hear talk 
of the Consolidated Fuad, thiak that the na- 
tiom has a certain great fund, or stock purse ; 
and, when they hear talk of the serplus of 
this fund, they think that the fund has 
grown beyond the deinands upon it, and 
that they are in a fair way of becoming as 
rich as Jews. - Whether any of them ever 
imagine, that they shall live to see the day 
when the overflowings will be distributed 
amongst them is more than I can say; but, 
that some of them, and those political wri- 
ters, too, regard the cousolidated fund as in- 
tended to defray all the expenses of the na- 
tion, will appear from the following passage 
of the Morning Herald, once before quoted. 
‘* Prom the official account of the income 
* and charges of the year (1503), it will be 
that the income amounted to 
‘© 31,862 9011. whilst the charges are only 
& 99,700 5331. leaving a balance in favour 
rhe f the country of more than 5 millions, a 
without example in the 
‘¢ whole of our financial history!” And, io- 
deed, who-czn blame people for adopting 
such notions ? Why are sot the accounts of 
the nation stated like the accounts of indi- 
viduals? Why are words and’ even whole 
sentences to have a meaning, when applied 
to national accounts, different from that 
which they have when applied to the ac- 
counts of individuals? What is it that con- 
stitutes cant ¥ And, what are the purposes for 
which cant is used?—-——Who would ever 
imagine, that, by the Consolidated Fond, 
was meant the money annually received at 
the Exchequer for a/l the permanent tases of 
the kiugdom; or, in other words, with an 
exception not worth noticing here, the whole 
income of the nation, wat taxes now except- 
‘ed? This fund, as it is called, is, by several 
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acts of parliament, appropriated to the pay- 
ing of the interest upon the national, the 
expenses of the civil list, aod the pensions 


and salaries granted by Parliament; and, 
what remains is called the sarplus of the 
consolidated fund; which surplus, be it ob- 
served, is all that there is, except the war 
taxes, wherewith to meet the expenses of 
the army, the navy, the orduance, and the 
miscellaneous charges, which four besds 
ainount, this year, to 45 millions ste:ling, 
while the famous surp/us amounts to only one 
million two hundred :honsand pounds, leav- 
ing, of course, 41 militons t@ be raised by 
war-taxes and by loans; and, accordingly, 
we see, that 10 millions in war takes are 
counted on, and we have seen a loan made 
for 20 millions. Why then confuse and 
pazzle men by talking about a fund and a 
surplus? “ Oh!" Say the people of the 
‘Change, “ but this fund is a very impor- 
“tant thing. It is appropriated, by acts of 
* parliament, to the payment of the interest 
“ of the public debt: it is sacred and can- 
* not be touched. The stockholder is thus 
* secured by the law. Let come what will; 
*¢ let who will go unpaid, ke must be paid.” 
What a farce is this! Just as if any one 
would, or could, pay the stockholder, if 
there were not wherewith io pay the army 
and the flect' Yet does the mere notion, 
absurd as it is; prop up the faith of many ; 
of, at least, amongst other notions, inspired 
by sitwilat means, it tends to thatend. The 
worst of it, is, that this sort of faith is of a 
natore exactly the opposite to that of faith in 
the religfous sense of the word; for, it is 
the pruperty of the latter to enable men to 
smile in their last moments, whereas, the 
longer the former is entertained, the more 
horrid wil! be the catastrophe.—— Having, 
&s well as thre confusion of the statements 
Will permit me, described the natare of the 
consolidated fund and its surplos, I have 
how to bey the resd-r's_ attention to the se- 
veral estimates relative to the latter, made, 
at different times, by “ the éwe frst finan- 
** ciers in the world.” In December, 1802, 
Mr. Addington estimated the futare surplus 
of the consolidated fund, without the impo- 
sing of any new permanent tsxes, at 
7,845,0001. a year; bat, in order to keep 
within bounds, he took it, in bis weys and 
sHeans, eh/y at 6,500,0001. Upon the sub- 
ject of this estimate, I said (Vol. IIL. p 

614), “1 Assert. thst, if the accounts of 
© last year be correct, the surplus for this 
« year will amount to only 4,974,654). 
*“« Here, Sir, we are at issue. Time alone 
‘can fitally decide ‘betweto us.” Time 
did Wecide: the year ended, und ‘the surplus 
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was only 5,162,5331. Proving the gros 
fallacy of * the first financiers,” estimate, ti, 
correctness of mine, within 1§7,879 1. whic) 
in such asum as that in question is hardly 
worth notice. —-—The Budget, as itis very 
properly called, for last year, was brous' | 
forward in April, when Mr. Addington ca), 
ed upon the parliament to vote (and th», 
they did so it is hardly necessary to say) 
5,000,0001. as the surplus of the consolidate, 
fund for the yesr 1804. But, we must take 
down his words here. “ I now Come to the 
* surplus of the consolidated fund, which | 
‘€ estimate at 5,000,0001. I shall be ready, 
«* qhen called upon, to state, why I do not 
“ take it at so large an amourt 4s in the last 
** year, and why it may be fairly taken at 
* §,000,0001. The House is aware, that 
‘ the produce of the consolidated fund, for 
** the last year, was calculated 6,500,000), 
« but, infact, it realised only 5,162,533}. 
© Jo five quartersit had produced 6,100,000), 
*< but in the three quarters following it jc! 
“ below what J estimated it at. 1 see to 
“reason to impute blame to myself for 
‘“‘ having, wpon these grounds, called upon 
** the House to vote 6,500,000). J detailed 
‘* my reasdns to the House, and the House 
** approved of them!!!" *, Thus, silence 
was, as, indeed, it ought to be, when ac- 


| companied with an affirmative vote, con- 


| strued to Meau approbation. 


A useful bint 
for those, who are disposed to suffer money 
votes to pass as mere matters of course !—— 
Another year has now terminated. From 


_the moment the account of the last year's 
| permanent taxés appeared, I ventured to 








state, that the surplus of the consolidated 
fund for last year would not exceed 
2,000,0001.¢ 1 was deceived, for the 
other “ first financier in the world,” now 
has told us, that it produced 2,200,000]. [! ! 
In doing this, however, he kindly endeavour- 
ed to cover the blunder of his brother finan- 
cier, by attributing the deficit “ to causes 
‘‘ which he could not but consider as te7- 
‘* porary, asit proceeded, in a great mea- 
** sure, trom stock in hand, &c. &c.” But, 
the misfortune is, that this is no more than a 
tame repétition of the excuses made by the 
other “ £rst financier in the world,” who, 
in his farewell budget-speech above quoted, 
said: “ I could show, beyend doubt, that the 
‘ deficiency from the amount voted, has 
arisen from the suspension of the payment of 
certain duties, and the increase of draw- 
** backs, the amount of which may be fairly 
“ added to the sufplus of the consolidated 
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* See Patl. Debates, Vol. II. p. 353. 
+ Present Vol. Register, p. 223. 
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7 fand. I, therefore, look forward to a pro- 
« pable amount next year (that is to say 
the year just expired) of 5,000,000 |. 
\ow, however, we find, that, in spite of the 
gidition of these suspended payments, so 
« irly added, the 5,000,0001. have dwindled 
down 0 2,200,000 |. as was, at the time, 

-dicted. ——- Mr. Pitt has now estimated 
surplus for the present year at4 ,000,0001. ; 
but, unless the war taxes fall off in a pro- 
portiouate degree, Or, valess money depre- 
cates still wore rapidly than it now does, I 
venture to predict that there will be 10 sur- 
pus at all, other than what may arise from 
new taxes, or war taxes brought into the 
consolidated fund, and thereby leaving a 
lrger sum to be provided by loan.— Here, 
then, we have a quite satisfactory proof 
of Mr. Addington’s skill and foresight, 
when, in such lofty strains, he congratulated 

- parliament and the nation upon the 
“ erowing produce of the consolidated 
“tuad.” The speech, here alluded to, he 
‘terwards published ina pamphlet, a pam- 
Jet which, upon a more extended view of 
the subect to which these remarks belong, -J 
may take the liberty of quoting somewhat at 
lage. He said, that his statements were 
wade upon ** the most mature deliberations” 
that he bad “ carefully and minutely exa- 
“ mined all the facts apenwhich his estimates 

were founded; and, let it be observed, 
thit, in the next month of June, (1503,) 
atter the war had begun, he repeated his 
‘tctement in this respect, and said: “ ‘Phe 
“ growing produce of the consolidated fund 
" is likely to increase.” He according !y in- 
Cluded it in his ways and means at 6,500,000). 
l beg the reader not to forget that this was 
ater the war bad begun; and, that, there- 
ore, no excase can be grounded on a change 
‘0 (he situation of the country. —-- Grow the 
‘urp.as does, indeed, and very fast too; but, 
a: the old women say of stunted children, ét 
is downwards, like a cow's tail. First it 
was teumated at 7,845,000!. At its first 
“art it reached 6,500,0001.; but this was a 
sort of Midsummer shoot. The next spring 
brought it to 5,100,0001.; and the next, to 
2,200,000 1. Observe, too, that this is the 
progress of the falling off mm the permanent 
‘ixes, amounting, at the end of two years, to 
ore than 5,000,000 |, in the year, to whieh 
Must be added more than 1.000,0001. for 
pu coation of amiohey, actoriting to Mr. 
‘tS own declaration, during. his speeeh 
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“pon the civil list. + ——Upon the subject - 


of the Voaw, it is impossibie to refrain from 
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observing, that we hear now again all the 
set phrases of congratulation, which we have 
heard repeated in every budget speech for (he 
last fourteen years. It is always sach an 
excellent bargain for the pablic! Que nidy 
here exclaim with Condorcet: “ gil ést 
* bite cet étre moral qu'on appele publique” 
lt is, too, always a bargain equally excel fen: 
for the loan-jobbers! Mr. Addington never 
failed to say so, and his brother in finance 
has now repeated the saying in terme strong. 
er than ever. But, é trifling circumstance 
scems to have been forgotten, name'y, that, 
during this war we were to have wo do. 75, at 
least not exceeding O miliions.a year! This 
is another case which calls on us‘to recur to 
their very words, ‘* The committee,” satd 
Mr. Addington in bis budget speech of 13th 
June, 1503, “ will perceive, that the great 
“ object I have in view is, to raise a larve 
* part of the supplies within the year. Tite 
“ extent, to which I wish to carry this prin- 
* ciple is this, that there shall be #0 incr cas: 
“ whatever of the public debt during the 
‘* quar. In the first place it will be neces- 
** sary to ascertain the probable amount of 
“ the annual charges during the war, aml 
* then to make provisions for carrying ona 
“‘ vigorous aud even protracted contest, 
“‘ without making any greater addition to 
‘the public debt, than what will be an- 
 noally liquidated by the Sinking Fund, 
« ‘The annual charge of the war, unless de- 
‘* mands sheuld be made upon us by the ir- 
« tervention of foreign powers who maywish 
“ to make a commen cause with us, lihink, 
* qwill not exceed 25 millions. I do not 
« deny that this is agreat, an enermou., 
‘¢ sum; but certaialy net greater than th 

“ value of the object for which we have to 
“ contend. If, then, the House think pro- 
‘€ per to adopt the measure dam now pro- 
“ posing; if Tam right in my estimate cf 
“ the growing produce of the consolidated 
*“ fund, whieh | have considered at about © 
« «pillions and a half, and if my crleulation 
‘* of che anowal taxes be correct, whieh ] 
“ have estimated at 12,509,000. bat, which. 
“ for this purpose, 1 will only take ef 
* 40,000,000). there will only refiain a 
“ sum of 6,000,0001. to be borréwet, 
“« which will be more than cowered by the 
“« sinking fund, whick mow prodaees cor- 
‘* siderably more than 6,000,0061. Tle 
“* growing produce of the consolidated fu d 
* is also likely to imerease, unless we fre 
‘* again visited by those calamities by which 
“ the country bas been afflicted. bf, ther, 


$ ny calcnlations are correct, we shall te 
* able to meet a war expenditure of 26m: - 
 Yions, without any increase to the put ¢ 
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** ence of opinion can be entertained upon 
** the subject. I trust, therefore, this sys- 
** tem will be adopted. It is ene which has 
*% been before tried, and of which the ettect 
** is known. It has inspired confidence at 
* home, and created respect Gbhroad. But, 
the pecuniary effect isnot all, It will be 

a difference in another respect: the dif- 
ference between a temporary and a per- 
** manent tax. It will have another effect 


“sé 
a6 


* also; that of convincing the enemy of this 
‘** country, that it is bop ‘less for bit to con- 
“* tend with our finances; that it is pot in 
** his power to affect us in that respect. It 
“© will have a still further effect ; that of 
** convincing the other powers of Ev rope, 
¢€. 


that they may safely join with us in a 
** common cause of resistance aguinst the 
*““ common enemy; for, that the. “resources 
“* of this country are such as to give full se- 
** curity for the punctual discharge of any 
** engagement it may enter into, and this is 
** an object t for which I have in view some 
** provisions.” Now, all this is proved to 
have been false. Completely false. ‘The 
surplus of the consolidated fund has conti- 
nued to decrease; the war taxes have not 
produced more than half the amount which 
they were, by this time, to have produced ; 
instead of 6 millions a year, we borrowed 10 
millions in 1803; in 1804, we borrowed 14 
millions ; and, this year we have already bor- 
rowed 22 millions and a half; the war ex- 
penses, instead of 26 millions a year, are 
already risen to 43 millions, while 5 millions 
only are pretended to be provided for sub- 
sidies, and while nothing has been voted by 





parliament on account of those visitations of 


scarcity, to which © the fArsé financier in 


“ the world” thon eht proper to allude. At 
the time that the above flattering picture was 
drawn, even at ag earlier per riod, the follow- 
ing opinion was given in the Register : 


‘ We cannot estimete the total of the na- 


** tional expenditure of the present, and « 
“ every future year, even of 
‘* wartare, at less than 60,000,0001. There- 
“ fore, however the man of finance may de- 

“ fer-his loans; by whatever act he may 
** hide from our eyes the path to bankruptcy, 
‘* the loans must come at last, or, in one 
6 shape or another, the national debt, or ra- 
** ther the amount of the interest annually * 
**. be paid by the people on account of t) 

** debt, must go on increasing.” The same 
was said, and, perbaps sconer, by Mr. John- 
s:0%e, whose predictions relative to the ex- 
peuses of the war and the amount of the 
‘loans are now all completely verified. 
“4 ge circumelance, then, that of making no 
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this sort of 
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** debt, an object so desirable that no differ- | addition to the debt during the war: ») 
circumstance which was to work such yy, 
ders, that was to inspire cenfidence at ho 
and respect abroad, that was to convince og, 
enemy of the hopelessness of a ae 
against our finances, has proved an abortign 
W hat our enemy may think upon the subjec: 
must, 
of hove at whose disposal the parliament 
leave 
ates 
know as well as they. 
NaULT to the Tribunate, 
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* deposited in it. 


perhaps, be left, to be discovere: 
about 200,co0l. 
money ; but, 


a year of secre: 
what he Says we 
“6 Tf,” says Res. 
** you draw ; 
parallel between the finances of | 
two states, you will find upon the op. 
posite shore new expenses accumulatir: 
upon the expenses already ae: 
anation to whom a million and ; 
sterling was yearly nec essary ina 
dinary war, and who, in the pres 
war, stands in need, for the first 
of a levy en masse ; of a levy that < 
it hundreds of millions of livres. It pro 
vides for that sum, it is true: but L 
goading the present, and by swallowing 
up the future, by resolving to fund its 
debt, swelled by ‘the abuse of its only re. 
source, loans. On our side, our n 
merous armies have been always the 
cause of our greatest expense ; and the: 
maimtenance brings with it but ani- 
considerable addition that is not made 
to bear upon a foreign country. Th 
exposition, which will be ‘shortly Jai 
before you, will apprise you, that ot 
territorial resources have provided ic 
every thing ; and that, instead of adding 
to our debt, during these two years of 
war, our sin rking x fund has begui 1 effica 
ciously to operate for ifs extinction. 
What France has done, she may con- 
tinue to do for 30 years, and has only 
to ask of Heaven that the san may con 
tinue to shine, the rain to fa}! upen bet 
fields, and the ground fecundize the seed 
Ten years more of we: 
would make no addition to our debt; 
ten years more of war would add f 
milliards to the debt of England, [+t 
her not forget, however, that if ped 
credit be a powerful and. formidsc? 
weapon, that the bow too strongly ben, 
snaps in the hand that holds i, 20¢ 
leaves naked and defenceless him, bY 
whom it is employed. Our: fleets « 
Prest, Toulon, and Rochefort, have 8” 
nexed to them armies resolved to pass 
the ocean with them. Onr flotillas a‘ 
ready to depart with these proud sons “! 
war, who know noimpediments, becavs 


they haye surmounted all that, belv't 
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‘ het had astonished the most intrepid. 
« Let us continue to keep on our Coasts 
« <ifiers inhabiting camps instead of bar- 


‘racks, and become intrepid sailors as 


7 
« England in the mean-time, arm, agitate, 
« fatigue, exhaust, and discourage thein- 
« gelves, Let our resources and our re- 

“ » - 
« venues suffice for our expenses, and let 
«there be no want but that of some ex- 


= ? 
‘ irsordinary resources which the riches of 


“ our country insure to us. In England, 
«Jet the interest paid to loan-holders ab- 
b, and exceed all possible means to 
“ nay those levies en mass which exhaust 

the nation without defending it: let this 
« tate of things prolong itself, and let the 
« Eoglish Cabinet state the advantages 
“that result from this situation, from 
“ which it derives equal danger and shame.” 
If, then, the enemy be * convinced,” 
as Mr. Addington said he would, of the 
hopelessness of a contest ‘against our 
finances, it must be allowed, that he 
very well understands the art of dis- 
guising his conviction; for, the projects 
of invasion apart, he seems to be fully 
convinced, that a very few years of war 
must reduce our finances to the last ex- 
tremity; and, if such be his conviction, 
lam afraid, that, af the present system be 
pursued (mark the qualification) he is but 
too good a judge of our situation. In short, 
and todraw to a close of these remarks 
upon the loan, it is, in my opinion, now 
clearly established, that, as long as the 
interest, without a deduction greater than 
what ts laid in the shape of tax upon other 
income, continues to be paid upon the 
nauional debt, so long,* whether in war or 
peace we must continue annually to make 

‘cans. This is the sentence how irrevo- 
Ca>.y passed upon the nation; and, the 
only question for the fund dealers, is how 
ong she can go on borrowing. That she 
must Continue to make loans, if she con- 
tnue to pay the interest upon the debt, 
Wuo, that but casts his eye upon her. ex- 
Penditure, as compared with her income, 
can doubt. Her whole expenditure now, 
‘or a year, is 70 millions. Next year it 
Will be 89 millions, or very nearly ap- 
proaching it. But, suppose it to remain 
. 7 millions 5 her revenue does not sur- 
ai situ even with the additional 
veenadiil Dees the war to continue 5 
interest of oh pw: annual amount of -the 
ions.” ee ebt will be nearly 40 ne 
The whela re are the taxes to come from? 

hak permanent revenue does not at 
time, and will not this present. year, 


: . - 4 
'! as brave warriors. Let the peopie otf 
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amount to more than about 30 millions. 
Will the war taxes be rendered perma. 
nent? What, then, isto“be done? But 
suppose the war to end with the present 
year. We well know, that it requires a 
year’s war expenses to wind up; and that 
would raise the annualinterest of the debt 
to 30 millions, absorbing the whole of the 
permanent revenue, Again I ask, then, 
what is to be done, unless we render 
the war taxes permanent? But, even 
that would not do; for who 1s there 
foolish enough to suppose, that 15 millions 
a year, allowing the war taxes to yield so 
much, would suffice for the maintenance of 
a peace establishment such as that, for which, 
in future, weshould have to provide? Never 
more, therefore, while we continue to pay 
the interest upon the debt, shall we see a 
year pass over our heads without the go- 
vernment being compelled to make a new 
loan. These loans will be constantly ad- 
ding to the debt; a circumstance of no im- 
portance, if it was not attended with that of 
a constantly increasing amount of ¢he interest, 
which the people will be annually called on to 
pay in taxes. Iam aware, that money will 
continue to depreciate, because it is quite im- 
possible, that, while the funds last, the paper 
should ever be replaced by a currency of in- 
trinsic value; and, I am also aware, that, 
asthe interest of the debt will, of course, be 
paid in this depreciated money with an ad- 
herence to the vominal amount, the real 
amount to be drawn from the people will 
not increase to the same extent as the no- 
minal amount; but, the increase of the real 
amount must still go on very rapidly; for, 
whenever the depreciation begins to be so 
considerable as to counteract the effect of 
the increase of the interest upon the debt, 
away goes the bubble in the twinkling of ave 
eye. ---5o0 much for loans. The new saves 
nextdemand a few remarks. A tax, sup- 
posing it to be unobjectionable ia other re- 
spects, is good in proportion to its produc- 
tiveness compared with the expenses of co!l- 
lection ; and, in this light, the tax upon let- 
ters is exce) ent, because the expenses of the 
post-office aust be nearly the same, whether 
there be a tax collected or not. As to the 
additions made to this tax, they cannot be 
complained of, seeing that they have by no 
means kept pace with the depreciation of 
money, and that, therefore. people will nor, 
in reality, now pay for their letters at +> 
high a rate as they did twenty years apo, 
According to the scale system, however, it is 
hard to conceive any thing more unfair than 
pe letter-tax. In amposing the tas on ser- 
vants, on horses, on dogs, ob windows, &c, 
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care is taken (with what wisdom | do not 


preiend to say) to raise the tax upon each | 


dog, &c. in a certain proportion to the num- 
ber of dogs kept by any one person; but, 
the letter-tax is a perfect leveller, making a 
labourer, who only receives one sheet of 
brown peper in a year to let him know that 
his son or daughter js alive, pay just as much 
as is, for one letter from the sare distance, 
imposed upon a joan-jobber, under whose 
dispatches the mail-horses come daily sweat- 
ing from every part of the kingdom. I do 
not speak of this as a hardship upon the la- 
bourer, but mention it merely to show, how 
idle it is to pretend to regulate taxation upen 
principles like that of the sca’e. J was glad 
tou-hear Sir Robert Buxton propose the aboli- 
tron of the privilege of franking; not. be- 
cause I agree with him; but because the 
proposition and the sentiments by which it 
was accompanied, must certainly be consi- 
dered as an earnest of the honourable Baro- 
net’s condact with respect to those who may 
be, at any time, proved to have been guilty 
at robbing the public. The tax upon 
draught horses has been censured, and, it is 
to be sure, consummately ridiculous to tax 
implements of husbandry with one hand, 
while a bounty for the encouragement of 
husbandry (which bounty comes out of the 
tses)ué he'd out mn the other! But, as to 
the tax itself, there does not appear to ove 
tabe any objection against it, which wou!'d 
ne equeliy well apply to all ihe rest of the 
assessed taxes. Whet is it to the farmer 
wo wtber he pays the tax fer his windows or 
for his herses? Light in bis house is as ne- 
ces<ary as horses are ia his fields. Besides, 
whore does the tax finally fall? Is it 

that it falls upon the con- 
sainsr of bread and meat? fs it not evi- 
dat, that, ia sopperting it, the farmer will 
oily share, in a verg fait and exact propor- 
tran, with every other class of people? The 
apprehensions, therefore, of that patriotic 
and paias-teking centleman, Sir Robert Pox- 
toa, that the tax will turn arable fields into 
in adows (with er without the help of mois- 
tuc), are, | trust in God, entirely ground- 
leas !--— Whether the additional tax upon 
salt be particulary objectionable, or not, 
tinist depead upon its produce compared with 
the expense of collection, or npon some cir- 
c «pstacee other than thatof sakt being one of 
toe first erticies of the necessaries of life, and, 
of course, forming part of the consemption 
ia the teanily of every poor man; which is the 
only oljection that 1 have yet heard urged 
ecaiust the tax vpon it. If this objection be 
ge, will it not bear equally strong against 
the tax on beer aod on the things of which 





net evident 
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| beer is made * I shall be told, perhaps, tha 
while the rain and the dews fai] and th. 
earth teems with springs, men may live 
without beer, and that women and childrey 
may live without milk. They may; and x 
they may without salt, as the American Ip. 
dians now do by choice. Nay, they may 
live without bread. But ewr// they? And, 
are not bread and mi‘k and butter ang 
cheese and meat taxed? Yes, and that too 
very heavily in the taxes on land, houses, 
windows, and income ; taxes which seem, in 
general, to be regarded as falling exclusively 
upon the rich. When we recollect, thar, 
ever since the system of taxation began in 
this country, the imposers of taxes have coo. 
stantly professed to tax the rich as much, and 
the poor as little, as possible; and when we 
see, that, at the end of a bundred year’ 
taxing, therich are richer and the poor poo:- 
er than ever; when such is the evidence 
before us, is it not astonishing, that we 
should still be the dupes of those who, by 
laying taxes immediately upon the rich, pro- 
fess to spare the poor? Such persons how- 
ever, to give them their dae, are, in gener, 
deceived themselves, as well as the deceiver 
of others. . Jy short, ] cannot belp thinking, 
that oll these objections to taxes because they 
in She peor, proceed from the weut 
| of a mere veneral and enlarged view of the 

subiect. whence men would easily perceive, 
iatal taxes, be they what they may, must 
finally fail upon labour, labour being the 
only source of the means of payiog taxes.— 
Some taxes are, however, more partial in 
their first operation than others; and, in 
some cases, they totally ruin one part of the 
community in working their way into ge- 
neral diffision, Others are particularly ob- 
jectionable on account of the mode of theit 
collection. When they entploy too many 
hands in proportion te their produce, an: 
thereby not only cause a serious deduction 
from the productive labour of the county, 
buttake the food from those who are eo: 
ployed in prodactive labour and put it no 
the incuths of those who do no hing that is 
profitable to the state, they are very inyyuriou 
The mode of collection may be odious @ns 
vexatious ; a3 where it authorises a set of of 
ficers to call you before them; to keep you 
from day to day dancing attendance apo 
them; to treat you as a creature at their 
command; to scrutinize into the state of 
your concerns; to examine the depth o 
your ‘purse ; to overhaul your books and 2c- 
counts, your decds, leases, murtg-ges 2° 
bonds; to ascertain the state of your debs 
and credits; to remand you, and to call yoo 
| up ogain at their pleasure. If, under such 4 
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system of taxation, ‘aman can be said to bea 
: ¢-man, 1 should be very gad to know 
what it isthat would make him a s/ave, But, 
even all this 1s more congenial with any ideas 
of freedom than the exercise of those powers 
which, in America for instance, are given 
by the excise laws. Count over the houses 
‘nthe streets of any city or town, and you 
will find, that, into every fourth house, or 
thereabouts, an excise officer bas, (or at least 
had when I was in the country) @¢ ail times 
a right to enter, and range about in despite of 
iheowner. Many of them the excise officer 
never quits, without first putting his lock, or 
his seal, upon some part or other of the 
building ; which lock or seal to break, or 
even to soucd, the owner of the house trem- 
bles but to think of; and, if, by any acci- 
dent, or by any temptation, he should have 
swerved trom the limits prescribed to him ; 
pay, even if suspicion fail upon him, he 
hastens to prostrate himself at the feet ot 
him, whoever he may be, that happens, ia 
the instance, to represent the dreadful mi- 
nisters of Excise. If his supplications and 
all other means of mollifying fail, swift ruin 
awaits him. He is instantly shuoned by his 
frends; the mark of destruction is set upon 
him; first a jail and last a poor-house are his 
lot. This terrible system it was egainst 
which the people of Pennsylvania so strongly 
remoostrated. It is said, that the excise laws 
have been repealed, and that the system has 
been completely abolished, under the admi- 
istration of Mr. Jefferson; if so, it is no 
wonder that he has been re-clected by the 
Unanimous voice of ihe people. The 
Penasylvania people, in one of their repre- 
sentations, said; ** What is our situation ? 
“ Our houses, regarded, in our law books, 
as our ¢asties, are entered, at pleasure, by 
persons who come with an authority from 
our rulers to force their way into and 
about them, if we dare to resist. The 
quantity of our liquor, the dimensions of 
_ Our vessels, are ascertained by these bold 
lutruders, who may come and break in 
Upon our repose at any hour of the night ; 
who affix their locks and their seals to our 
doors and our utensils ; who act. the part 
* of inquisitors, in the most odious manner ; 
Who set neighbour to watch neighbour, 
who make one defray the expense of kerp- 
‘ing the other as a spy upon his aciions ; 
who, in short, seem intended for no otber 
Purpose than that of raising money upon 
48, in order to pay one for keeping ano- 
ther in subjection, and thus to render us 
‘0 reality a nation of slaves, suffering us 
‘o retain the forms of freedom merely to 
disgrace it.” OF the excise-laws in this 
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country I know little or nothing; but, that 
they are, in their operation and effect, very 
far indeed from answering the above de- 
scription given of the excise-laws in Ame- 
rica, | must, of course, be perfectly satisfied; 
because, were they not so, it is unpossible 
that I should never have heard any thing 
said against them ta parliament.— With res- 
pect to the addition to the Income Tax! have 
nothing to say that 1 have not a'ready said, 
My objection is not to the amount of it; 
not to its unfairness; not to the place on 
which it finally falls; but, to the effect 
which it has in checking industry and eco- 
nomy. ‘it is, in the first instance, a tax 
upon these two virtues, so aseful to 
individuals as well as to the state. As far as 
relates to the funds, hawever, I must 
acknowledge, that this tax did not originate 
with either of ‘* the two frst financiers in the 
world,” but with that celebrated person, Mr. 
Thomas Paine! After having proposed the 
abolitiun of the monarchy, he proceeds thas, 
in the Second Part of his Rights of Man: 
** Reasons are already advanesd in this work, 
“ shewing, that, whatever the reforms in the 
* taxes may be, they oughr to be made in the 
“ current expenses of government, and not 
“in the part applied to the interest of the 
“ national debt;” for, says Thomas, who 
was a firm stickier for the fuods, © It is now 
“too late to eagu'tre how the debt began. 
“ Those to whom it is due have advanced 
“the money; and, whether it was well or 
*¢ ill spent, or pocketed, is not their crime. By 
“ remitting all the taxes of the poor” [quite 
a first finencier!}] “ they will be totally re- 
“* lieved, and all discontent oo their part will 
“ be taken away ; and, by striking off such 
“of the taxes as are a'ready mentioned, the 
‘nation will more than recover all the ex- 
* pense of the mad American war. There 
‘swall then remain cnly the national debt as 
‘a subject of discontent ; and in order to 
‘““ remove, or rather to prevent, this, it would 
“ be good policy in the stoekbolders theat- 
“ selves to consider it as pr perty, subject 
‘* like all o her property to bear some portion 
“of taxes. It would give to tt both popula- 
“rity and security, and as-a great part of its 
‘* present inconvenience is balauced by ibe 
“ capital which it keeps alive, a measure of 
“this kind would so far add tw that balanee 
* as to silence objections. ‘Fhis may be done 
“ by such gradual means as to acc:inplish ail 
“ that is necessary with the greatest ease and 
“ covvenicnce. dnstead of taxing the capi- 
tal, the best way would be to sar the ine- 
‘+ rest by sume. progressive satio, and ty leaen 


“44h: public taxes in the same proportion as 


% the ioteresidiminished.” [Wehave sot bese 





“With regard tothe title to the er 
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able to att, ac yet, npon this latter suggestion. | 
**Soprose the interest was taxed one half 
‘** penny in the pound the first year, a penny 
“‘ more the second, and to preceed by a cer 
“taia ratio to be determined upon, always 
“less than any other tax upon property 
** Such a tax would be ubtracted fr m2 the In- 
©! terest at the time of frayment, Without any 
“expense of collection. One half penny in 
“‘the pound wostd lessen the interest and 
*“ consequently the taxes, twenty thousand 


“‘ pounds. ‘The tax on waggons amounts to 


“* this sum, and this tax might be taken off 


r 


‘* the fist year. The second year the tax on 
*“* female servants, or some other of the lke 
““axount might also be taken off, and by 


** proceeding in this manner, always apply- 


*‘ing the tax raised from the property of 


& the debt towards its extinction, and not 
$¢ carry it to the current services, it wou'd 
s¢ liberate itself." That.the “ two first 
* financiers’ m the world have net fo 
Jowed this latter part of Mr. Paine’ 
we know; but, | am sure it will not be 
denied, that to tax the funds, and the way 
of eolleciing that tax, were fi: | 
by him. Paine was a lover of traders and 
fund-deslers. He hated the 
aristocracy and the church, because they 
were, he clearly perceived, the principal 
se pports of the throne; and, therefare, we 
always find him railing against the lande 
interest, while he is, as is above-shown, 
wery lenient towards the fund-ho'ders. 


L survesi¢ 


legitimate 


Wh ue 
oes back as far as the conquest by Wi!- 
am the Norman ; rigidly inquires into the 
rights founded upon that conquest; and 
maintains that no length of time or other 
circumstance, impairs the right of the 
people to choose whether they will adhere 
to ther sovereign or not. But, when he 
comes to the national debt, quite anothe: 
set of principles seems te have entered hi 
mind. “ It is now zoo Jate,”’ sayshe * t 
inquire how the debt began!" Iam of 
a very different opinion. The two first 
financiers in the world have my heart) 
thanks for taxing the funds in a proportion 
equal to that -of other property; and, 
though I think they have done teleralj, 
well for a beginning, and are going on 
very well, [ cannot heip saying, that they 
would have pleased me still better if they 
had, at once, imposed a much heavier tax 
upon the funds than upon other property. 
Twenty-five per centum upon the interest 
of the national debt>would not have been 
too much for the first year, to which an 
addition of five per centurh might have 


been addr anery;year during the war ; 
ly See Be 
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and then, as Mr. Addington said, © yr 
j Le Len: . would have been ; 


o. lig atened in 
AH in ood 
lime, bow ever : if the wil cont 1 

three years longer, we mav- hve inh pes 
of sccing somethin sz of this sort adopt . 
—-— ere, for the preseat, T should take 
my leave of this subjecet, did I not, upon 
recurring to the opinion which seems to be 
entertained as tothe eflect of taxing draug't 
horses, think it of some importabce tw 
offer a remark or two upon a Circumstance 
which appears to me a muchgreater im. 
pediment fo agricultural industry than al 
the faxes upon ihe property of farasers pat 
together; and that is the reluctance which 
has, for several years slast past existed, 
to the granting of leases. This circumstance 
Was mentioned once before, but | cannot re- 
frain from again bringing it forward, when | 
ain upon a subject with which itis so closely 
connected. Most of my readers kaow, that, 
since the commencement of the administration 
of Mr. rtt, there has been established a 
certau department, called the Board of Agn- 


{ 
** proportien to our pressure. 
; 


> 


culture. This Board, which: bas a Peer ct 


the Realm tor its president, is composed ot 
persons profoundly skilled in the qualities ct 


soils, in the divers arts of planting, sowing, 
drilling, dtbbling, ploughing, reaping, and 
mowing. They study the science of breed. 
ing ond teeding cattle and sheep; of fatting 
hogs; and of promoting propagation aniongst 
the various sorts of these our fellow erestures, 
tor whose comfort and. happiness the Vie 
Society and the Benches of Justices have 
shewa so tender a solicitude. Well, ths 
Board, of which Arthur Young, esq. F.R.5. 
isthe Secretary, have taken particular pains to 
ascertain the agricultural state of the sever?! 
counties of the kingdom. ‘To this end they 
have seut out several persans to make actval 
surveys; and, indeed, it appears from the 
accounts of the Board, that, in these surveys, 
no trifling suins of money have been spect, 


| ae ° — ~ 
the annual charge to the public on account 0 


the Board and its broceedings being about 
3,000i. ‘The persons thus sent forth have 
made their reports to the Board, which re- 
ports have been published at the poblic cx- 
pense ; and as they have come forth uac*t 
the sanction of so respectable a body, ist! 
tuted too, by Mr. Pitt bimselt, there is °° 
one, at least no friend of Mr. Pitt, that will, 
I should think, venture to question the facts 
which they-state. These surveyors, theo, *! 
agree, that the greatest impediment to t< 
agricultural industry of the country, 15, “¢ 
refusing of leases to farmers, and compellins 
them to cultivate, if at all, upom the teovre 
of a single year.»- Mx, Young, imbis ger 
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stew of the Agricalture of Hertfordshire, 
Tai. ? , + 425 oi 
cays: “J am sorry to observe, that a f jue 
ranting leases, ¢vcreasing daily, 
veill if not checked by the good sense of 
he landlords, injure, beyond any calcula- 
i», the agriculture of the kingdom.’ 
Mx. Kent, in his agricultural worvey of 
Norfolk, says: “ that leases are the frsé, the 
+ atest. and most rational encouragement 
+ can be given to agriculiure, admits 
‘pot of a donb: in my opinion. — But of /ate 
«oars there are very ‘slroug prejudices enter- 
Jn many counties,” 
oniinues he, “ the frezudice is so strong that 
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«on owner would as soon alienate the fee sim- 
as demise it for a term of 
‘years. It erieves me,” says he again, ‘‘ to go 
“iptoa country, which I often do, and find 
“jtalmost in a state of nature, because the 
“soil being wet and expensive to cultivate, 
“the tenant cannot afford to do it without 
“encouragement, and the owner's insur- 
“ mountable objection to leases keeps him from 
“ oranting the sort of encouragement whichis 
“essentially necessary.” Aoother writer, Mr. 

lipvLEToN, says, in his View of the Agri- 


coliure of Middlesex, ** It is, without doubt, 
“a most aareasouable prejudice which many 


, - hee possi 
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ry prietors entertain against granting leases 
i tocir estates ; forthe with-holding these 
“corlainly operates a3 a most powerful bar 


“ against every improvement.” And after a 
ng discussion of the subject, he adds, 
“leases appear to me to be of so much im- 
“ portance, as being perhaps the most power- 
“fal and rational means of promoting im- 
provementsin agriculture, that I hope | shall 
* stand exeused for having entered so fully on 
‘this branch of the report.” Here, then, 
is something worthy of the serious attention 
of parliament ia general, and of Sir Robert 
Euston in particular. Here is an official re- 
‘, Or, rather a concurrence of official re- 
Pls, from persons paid by the government 





inquire into the state of the agriculture of 


(we Kingdom ; and the information it commu- 
hicates, is, First, that leases are the first, 
the greatest, and the most rational encourage- 
meat (hat can be given to agriculture ; and, 
tiat the refusing o/ leases is the greatest pos- 
‘oe impediment to agricultural industry, and 
of course, to the production of corn, where- 
oi our chief food is made. Seconov cy, that, 
of late years, there have arisen strong pre- 
Jicices against the granting of leases; that 
‘A's prejudice is daily increasing ; and that, 
‘0 powerful is it, that an owner would as 
soon alienate the fee simple of his estate as 
demise it for aterm of years.—That such is 
the real state of the case cannot, I think, be 

ed. Few land-holders in the House of 
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worked more. 








Commons can beignorant of the facts stated. 
by the agricultural surveyors ; and, I believe, 
few of them will deny, that it would be ad- 


vantageous to them if it were orherwise,'atd 


if they could venture to let long leases as for- 
merly. The effect of this impediment to 
asricultural industry, is, a dead loss to'the 
country ; because, it prevents the land from 
being so well cultivated as it would be by the 
very same persons that are’employed on it, 
and which persons eat just as much as if they 
No land at yearly rent was 
ever yet cultivated to the best advantage ;-and 
fo yearly rents all the farms in the kingdom 
are fast approaching. But, though the agri- 
cultural surveyors, as well, indecd, as every 
one else, can clearly see, that the granting of 
long leases would remove this greatest of all 
impediments to agricultural industry, none 
of them seem to have thought it necessary to 
make the least inquiry as to the impediment 
to the graniing of leases. ‘They do, indeed, 
talk about a “ prejudice ;” a “ strong 
prejudice ;” an “ unreasonable pre- 
* judice ;” but, this ts not the way to set- 
tle so material a point. Call it prejudice, 
if you will; but, then we come back to 
the place whence we started, and I ask 
you, whence ‘this prejudice’ has arisen. 
What is the cause of it? Do you say, 
that it has arisen froin the folly, or whim, 
of the land-owners ? Then I ask: how 
did this whim never happen to take them 
For, you yourselves say, that, 
it is only of lade years, that they have be- 
gun to refuse to grant long leases.—— 
have before thrown out some hints as to 
the true cause of this reluctance of landlords 
to grant leases ; but I will here treat the 
matter a little more at large. Before the 
commencement of the very rapid depre- 
clation of money occastoned by the enor- 
mous loans, the consequent tncrease of the 
quantity of paper-money, and especially by 
the stoppage of cash payments at the 
Bank ; before this époch, leases of farms 
were usually granted for 21 years; some 
for 14 years; some for rt years; and 
some, but comparatively very few, for a 
term so short as that of 7 years. Last 
summer a large temporary aid vas pro- 
posed to be granted’ to the Civil List, and 
also a permanent addition to it. That the 
the grant was made by parliament we 
know; and, it should not be forgotten, 
that it was called for upon the ground of 
the vast rise in prices (whieh is another 
vhrase for depreciation of money), which 
had taken place, since the annual allow. 
ance for the civil list was fixed by parlia. 
ment; that is to say, since the year 1787. 


before ? 
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Mr, Pitt said (See Parl. Debates, Vol, II. | 


P- 99s), “ that no gentleman who re- 

flected on the very considerable rise that 
“ had taken place in every article of do- 
“* mestie consumption and accommodation, 
*€ cquld be surprized that His Majesty had 
“ not confined his expenses, under that 
* head, within limits that had been mark- 
‘* ed out so long since. An increase of 
“* ga, 50, or Gol, per centum had taken 
** place in such articles since the year 
“ 787." Mr. Rose, in his pamphict upon 
the civil list, published in 1801, stated the 
rise at 751. per centum, and, in some cases 
at ragi. percentum. But, we have bet- 


nw 


-ter facts to proeged upon than the state- 


ments and caloylations of these gentle- 
men. That is to say, a circumstantial 
account of the rise in the price of bread, 
which is the true standard of the real 
value of money, for the last hfty years. 
From this account (which see in Vol, VI. 
- 239) it appears that the 
yi hos of the quartern loaf, s. d. 
during the ten years ending with 
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During the ten years ending with 
BZDQ.- cw we ee eee reens veseeess O 7. 
During the ten years ending with 
BVO 0p geKncsonigegcesccces OFS 
During the thirteen and a half years 
ending in July, 1804 .......--. 10 
Such then, bas been the progress of the de- 
preciation of money. Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr, Pitt willsay: “no ; it is not deprecia- 
“* tion of money; it is only rise in the price of 
*S commodities.” Beitso; but, call jt what 
you will, the conseguence is recisely the 
same to whomsoeyer is obliged to live upon 
a fixed iwcome. Wheatley excepts the 
Jangholders from these who suffer on ac- 
count of the deprectation of money ; be- 
cause, says he, they can ruise thew rents to 
keep pace with the depreciation. Very 
true ; and precisely for that reason it is, 
that they will now let their lands only from 
year to year. Previous to the year 1795 
(fos it was not till thea that the rapid de- 
preciation of money began) landlords had 
no ebjection to let long leases; because, as 
will perceived by the progress in the 
rise of prices above exhibited, even a 
twenty-ape years’ lease produced but a 
Sight falling otf in the real value of their 
gents; but, whea the man who had granted 
atwen‘p-one years’ lease in the year 1780 
foend, m 1795, that his rent, though it 
served its nominal value, was really 
worth little more than half as much as it | 
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was when he let his farms when he per. 
ceived, that other farms of the same value 
now let for twice as much as he was receiy. 
ing for his; whenhe perceived, that whilehe 
was daily sinking into poverty, his tenant wx 
swelling into riches, and Only waiting fir 
tht mament to rice over him; he began ty 
inquire into the cause, and, when the lease 
expired, took good care not to grant a. 
nother for above two cr three veais at mor, 
Seme landlords have continued to grant 
leases; and there will be stil some found 
todo it fora year or two longer perlps, 
Habit is very powerful ; and, besides, the 
cause is not well enough understood to pre. 
vent all landlords from believing, tha: a 
good swinging addition to the old rent wi) 
secure them for the next 14 or 21 years, 
| But, if the present system of finance be 
| pursued, this purblind state will soon g) 
| off: the consequences will become visi- 
| ble to the dullest eyes: and then, as 
| Mr. Kent says, the landlord will, indeed, 
| as soon alienate the fee simple of his estate 
as demise it fora term of years.——=Such, 
then, though the. Agricaltaral Surveyors do 
net appear to have obtained even a glimpse 
| Of it, is the real cause of the refusal, on the 
part of landlords, to grant leases, which re- 
fusal is stated to be, and undoubtediy is the 
most powerful impediment to agricultural 
industry. And how comes it that it has ne- 
ver attracted the attention, or, at least, never 
engaged the deliberative faculties, of parlia- 
| ment? It certainly is not, because it lies too 
| deep for discovery, but, on the contrary, be- 
| Canse it is too obvious. The moment the 











| fact is ascertained, that the landlords refuse 


_ any longer tc grant leases, the mind of every 
intelligent man traces back the effect to its 
efficient and only cause. Bat, where is the 
remedy ? Whoshall remove that cause ? The 
impediment to agricultural industry is found 





in the refusal to grant leases ; thatrefusal in the 
rapid depreciation of money; that depreciation 
in the excessive quantity of paper-currency ; 
that currency in the stoppage of cash payments; 
that stoppage in the immense sums quarterly 
demanded in paymemt of the interest on the na- 
tional debt. ‘ Hah!” methinks I hear some 
Pittite exclaim, in the hollow voice of a tra- 
gedy hero, “ beware how you touch the yi- 
tals of yourcountry!” If such be her vitals, 
I would not stake much upon her existence 
for another four years, either of war or peace: 
Yet this is really the notion, which almo«t 
all men of all parties. appear to have adopted. 
When a demand is made for money, th® 








mode of r@ising it is the only subject of cen- 
sure or criticism ; and, when the minister 's 





driven bard upon that head; “ Well,” say! 
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he, “shew me a better way: if not you 
« cannot find fault that I pursue this, for 
« ] tell you that so much must be got, or I 
«cannot pay the interest of the national 
« debt.” To putan end to the payment of 
thatiuterest ; to suspend the payment during 
war; even to reduce it ia amount; never 
seems to come, for one moment, athwart the 
mind of any man, To hear people talk up- 
on this subject, a total stranger to our situa- 
tion and cireumstances, would think the na- 
tional debt to be something belonging to the 
wil or the atmosphere ef the country. We 
look at its progress with apprehension and 
even with terror; bat we seém to wait for its 
final effects with that sort of feeling that ma- 
}efactors wait for the day of execution, Here! 
here! and no where else, is the eanker-werm 
that is eating out the beartof England! And 
till that ever-gnawing worm be killed, one 
moment's real peace she wil! never know. 
Buack zGrMENTS, The following 
extract is taken froma ministerial paper of 
the ist instont. “ Government is said to 
have eontracted with a mercantile house 
“ inthe West Indies, for a supply of 5,000 
“ Afriean negroes, from the age of 16 to 30, 





* to serve as soldiers in the Leeward [slands. 


“ The contract is to be completed within a 
“year, and application has been made by 
“ the contractors to merchants in London 
“and Liverpool, to assist them in com- 
pleting their engagement. Mr. B. of the 
latter place, hasagreed to furnish one thou- 
* sand negroes at 55 |. per bead /"—Per head! 
and by contract too! Aud while a bill is before 
the House of Commons for abolishing the 
slave trade! What, are we, then, to send 
recruiting parties to the coast of Guinea! 
Are these negro-soldiers to be raised by ne- 
g'0 parish officers, or how? This, if true, 
scemis to have been all that was wanted to 
cap the climax of inconsistency and absur- 
diy. We have, we are told, 800,000 men 
marms (for the statement is now sivelled to 
that), and yet we are driven to such means 
to preserve eur most valuable colonies, 
Which, let it be observed, do not require an 
establishment of more than’ 15,000 men, do 
hot cecasion a waste of more than 3,000 
men in ayear, and which waste might be 
casily reduced to half that number. Ina 
ormer page will be found ‘a letter from a 
correspondent, who is in favour of this souty 
oa his reasons do not cenvince me; 
» 1 am firmly persuaded, that, if it be 
tant in, we shall have no West India 
on tes 19 a very short space of time. Ob- 
® that these negro, these slave soldiers, 
she British Protect British colonies, to wear 
uniform, and to-march under the 
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Biitish flag, are to-cost, in the first instance, 
551.a man! But, the cest is nothing com- 
pared with the disgrace. ] have al ways 
thought it unwise to have negroes in the ar- 
my at ai], even as musicians, though that is 
a sitnation in which, if in any, they might 
be suffered. But, they ought never to 
march in the same corps; they ought never 
to wear a rag of the same uniform ; never to 
live in the same barrack or camp with white 
men. They are lazy, they are insolent, they 
are beastly ; they are fit for nothing but sla- 
very, and the encouragement they receive in 
England is a disgrace to the country; a dis- 
grace that no other country upon earth sub- 
mits to, and which is not submitted to here 
from ary motive worthy of applause. I like 
the West Indies as colonies, and | like the 
West Indians as fellow subjects; but, I like 
England better, and rather than see her far- 
ther disgraced by a sort of fellowship with 
Guinea; rather than see myself a fellow- 
subject of these slave soldiers, much rather 
would I see the West India islands totaly in- 
dependent of this country. What! **800,000 
‘ men in arms,’ and not, 3,000 a year fo 
spare for colonies like those in the West In- 
dies! Who will believe dotd of these facts? 
Napoleon tells his Majesty, that he has at- 
ready more colonies than he knows how to 
preserve; and, really, one would think so 
from the adoption of desperate measures like 
that now said to be in contemplation. 
Ovextunes ror Peact.——When the 
letter from Napoleon was first announced in 
London, it was observed in this work, and, 
indeed, by every person of common discern- 
ment, that, let the result be what it would, it 
would prove to have been a politic step on the 
part of France; for that, at any rate, Napo- 
leon would acquire the reputation of being g 
lover of peace. That the letter was intended 
for publication is very likely; but, we know 
that it has been published; and, though the 
ministerial writers affect not to have per- 
ceived the circumstance, we know very well 
what impression ihe publication has produced 
in the minds of the people in this country, 
The French papers, containing the letter, 
arrived in London on the 14th tstant,. ig 
the evening papers of wich day a transdg- 
tion of it appeared, The very vext morne 
ing, by eight o'clock, the hawke:s were cry- 
ing it about the streets, prigted ppom a nar- 
row slip of paper, with the following wordg 
at the head of it: “ Goop news yor O_p 
“ EnGiinp! Peace wits BugnAaranth, 
“ ANN CHEAP BREAD Fok THE Poon! 
This is that same Buonaparté ag.siDst whom 
all the handbills atid Canibal-like prints 


were published about a year and a half ago ! 
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This. is that very same Buonaparté, whom 
the courageous “ patriotic band-bill” men 
represented as being toasted upon 2a fork 
by the devil before hell-fre! Where are 
these hand-bill men now? One of their fel- 


low-labourers, the patriotic conductor of 


the Times newspaper, does, indeed, seem 
to,have taken the alarm at this returning 
love fur Buonaparté, It is a subject of too 
delicate a nature to be dashed into at once; 
but the patriotic gentleman very broadly 
hints, that if the people take this turn,all is 
over with us, That they will take this 
turn the patriotic Treasury, writer may be 
assured, unless a course of policy very dif- 
ferent from the present be pursued. Na- 

oleon still sticks to the Treaty of Amiens. 
He will make us give up Malta. And, all 
the world knows, that it was fos Malta, 
« plain Malta after all,” as Mr. Fox said, 
that our ministers went to war. Peace 
would suit Napoleon very well. He wants 
some naval stores, which at present he can- 
not get. He wants to re-inforce his colo- 
nies; and to open a free communication 
with them again fora yearortwo, And, 
all the while, our expenses must be the 
same very nearly that they are now. His 
gun-boats would go on daily increasing, 
and at a greater rate than at present, be- 
cause he would then have an abundance of! 
naval stores. Before we had wound up the 
account of the war, anew war would be 
necessary; and, besides, under our present 
system, military, naval, and financial, we 
can never again disarm, as long as France 
retains her present power and possessions, 
Mark, I beg, the qualification! Under our 
present systent, the paper-money part of it in 
particular, we never can return, for one sin- 

le year, to a peace establishment. This 
Nasoleos well knows. He risks nothing 
by giving us ashort respite under the name 
of peace; and with the offer of peace, 
therefore; with pacific and conciliating 
professions, he will frequently embarrass 
and distract us. 

Invasion.——The shaking fit appears 
to be coming ‘on again ! My readers will 
remember, that, at the time when a dis- 
cussion respecting the failure of Mr, Pitt's 
military project was first talked of {about a 
month ago), the Treasury writers asserted, 
that the failure was of no consequence, 
secing that the danger of invasion “ being 
* pow over,” there was no necessity for 
immediate levies. Upon this o¢ecasion the 
Oracle, which is under the immediate di- 
rection of the principal “ young friend,” 
asked, if “ any one could now seriously enter- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“ tain apprehensions of an invasion!”, . . | 
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the Morning ‘Post at the Catamaran time 
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The enemy threatened our shores,”’ «, 


»» 


—- 


‘ 


let them now look to their own. The- 
innumerable flotilla was to Jand their },. 
vincible army in this country, whic) 
was to prove a rich and easy conquest, 
Where is now this boasted flotilla; 
What is the present state of the fortune 
and destiny of France, which were go 
pompous!y commitied to it? It skulks 
in ats harbours, and even doubts whe. 
ther its skulking will insure its safety !” 


In the Oracle of the toth of January i 
was asserted, that “ universal discontent 
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prevailed amongst the troops at Bou. 
logne ; that all idea of their embarking 
for the purpose of invasion had been 
abandoned; and that the flotilla-mey 
were ready to turn their arms against 
their commanders.” Similar sentiments 


have been over and over again expressed 
by the ministerial prints during even the 


present month. 


Zut now, behold, as soon 


as the sun begins to melt the icicles, the 
danger is become as imminent as ever. 
It is curious indeed to observe how these 
writers, having received their cue from 
the clerks of the Treasury, sneak back to 


the language of alarm. 


«* Nothing,” says 


the Times of the 21st instant, * can be 
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farther from our heart, than to wish to 
sce any thing like panic or trepidation 
in our countrymen; but a fatal security, 
and a wilful deafness, are still more to 
be apprehended. As to the overture, 
we are distinctly told by the Moniteur, 
that the same policy preceded the battle 
of Marengo and ihe passage of the 


.Drave; and can we refuse to unaei- 


stand what is now to follow it? Do we 
not see plainly, that the epocha is at band; 
that preparations have been made upon 
a vast scale, for which two years are 4 
very short period ;—that two consider 
able squadrons, with troops on boara 
a large amount, have put to sea already 
since that everture, of which the dest! 
nation is totally unascertained, and the 


subject only of speculation and conjec- 


ture ? Do we not know, that the Dutch 
fleet is under sailing orders in the Texe!, 
and that every thing announces the pro- 
ject of sending out the grand fleet {rom 
Brest harbour? Some persons, we have 
been given to understand, are wee 
enough to imagine, that the effect ° 
those. Continental alliances, of wht 
we have only heard by the subsidies, 
will be to occupy and divert the 
French armament from attempting °% 
shores ; but is it not far more pi~ 
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« hable, that will be to accelerate | 
“ the grand attack, betore any diversion 
. or distraction can be occasioned by the 
« tardy movements of Continental auxilia- 
« ries > ——But supposing even that we are 
«to9 much alert and sensible to these 
« threats and demonstrations upon the part 
“ of France, and that our combination is 
‘able to the censure of too much pru- 
dence and alarm; we will conclude by 
« submitting tothe public judgment, whe- 
« ther this be not the side to mistake upon, 
and whether the dangér be not in the op- 
“ posite error, of too much confidence and 
“ tranquillity ?—-—It does not seem to us, 
« indeed, that the present ought to be, in 
“ any sense or degree, a@ soment of more con- 
“ filence or security, than those at which the alarm 
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has been most powerfully sounded. ‘The pre- 
“ parations of the enemy are either com- 
“plete, or in great forwardness, and two 
“ of his fleets are actually at sea. In calling, 
“ therefore, the public attention to these 
“ circumstances, we, are conscious that we 
“ are acquitting ourselves of a great duty to 
“ cur country ; and we would sooner have 
‘our judgment questioned by those who 
“ may think differently, than omit it.”"—— 
So, then, the five millions which the parlia- 
ment has voted for subsidies are calculated 
only to accelerate aw attack upon our shores ! 
The object of publications of. this sort ‘is 
evidentenough: they are intended to keep 
the people stirring ; to prevent the zeal of 
the volunteers from evaporating quite to the 
dregs; to counteract the effect of Napoleon's 
letter, of “Goop news For Otp En- 
“ GLAND,” of which mention was ‘made 
above. The Morning Post, which, only ten 
cays ago, congratulated its readers on the 
”* bear approach of the day, when we should 
" beable to say to the tyrant :” (for such it 
called him) “ barn, burn your flotilla, or 
“we will hurl you from the throne that 
_ you have usurped!” that very Morning 
ool is now terror-stricken to a degree that 
‘4s Made it quite religious. —+“* Yesterday 
- being the day appointed for the solemn 

‘ast and prayer for the success of His Ma- 
jesty's arms, was observed with becoming 
<evotion- by all descriptions of people. Yet 
Aa air of satisfaction was mingled with the 
solemnity of the occasion, which we did 
" Ie observe on any othér day of general 
a ast and prayer since the commencement 

of the war. It was because the blessings 
7 of Heaven and our own exertions have 
nt us in a sitaation to look for- 
ou ‘a to the conflict without any fear of 
¢ result; and became we have reason. to 


S believe ibe cucmy has been inspired with the 
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6 - resolution of attempting, without delay, the lone 
‘* menaced invasion; of attempting it at. the 
‘* same moment from all points, and with 
all his forces, so that the issue will be im- 
** mediate and decisive. Our feeling on the 
“« day of fast and prayer at the commence- 
** ment of the war, wasa religious aud pa- 
** triotic devotion, aware of the vastness of 
** the power, which threatened to over- 
‘* whelm us, trusting in the favour of Hea- 
* ven” [what shocking impiety! what a 
shameful mockery of the Almighty !] “ to 
** arighteous cause, and ia our own courage 
*¢ and exertions, and resolved to perish with 
‘© arms in our hands rather than surrender 
** in the smallest degree our rights or our 
‘¢ honour; rather than suffer ourselves in 
the least instance to be wronged or in- 
* sulted by an unprincipled and outrageous 
“« pretender. On the second day of ge- 
** neral devotion, last year, we felt gratitude 
** to Heaven for having suffered our strength 
© to mature before the danger came ou ;. we 
*¢ looked forward to the contest with con- 
“* fidence, and we / reyed earnestly and sinceres 
“ ly for its arrival!/’ Since that time, our 
‘* enemy appeared to have formed the reso- 
* Jution of avoiding an experimeut, which, 
“ however he may vapour, he knew was 
« most hazardous to the duration of his ill- 
** gotten power. Now we have to raise. our 
‘© hearts to the Almich y, in exulting ‘72 that it 
‘* has been determined to make the long menaced 
“© attempt!!!" This, however, is really no- 
thing, until we reflect on wéeit is that com- 
mits this to paper, or causes it so to be com- 
mitted! ‘* Ah, poorsoul,” says dame Quick- 
ly, “ ana’ beg as to fray,: it’s allover with 
« 'un.” But your true thorough-paced Pit- 
tite has always at his command a sufficient 
portion of religious cant. Had Moliere and 
Foote lived in the days of the Pitt adiministra- 
tion, the Tartrurre and Moruer, Coreg 
never would have been exhibited as singu- 
larities. —But, as to the subject before us, L 
beg it may be remembered, that the writers 
of the Treasury express their wishes that an 
invasion of the couutry may take -place ; 
that, they ‘* raise their bearts to the Al- 
* mighty” [impious hypocriies!} ** in gra- 
*€ titude, that the enemy has determined to 
‘ invade us!” And, this, observe, at the 
very moment, while the Church cails upon 
us to pray to God, that we may mt be ine 
vaded, and swallowed up quick! The object, 
however, whieh I have now in view, is, to 
impress upon the mind of the reader, the 
fact, that the Treasury writers do. express 
their wishes, that the esemy may invade the 
country; and, then, I wish to: reeall.to his 
memory, that Mr. Archdale.and others, 
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meade it a at crime in me to have said 
that which they asserted to be likely to induce 
the enetty to attempt an invasion. —— But, 
the trath #, that fear, basé fear, is at the 
Bottom of the Hearts of these boasters. 
They tell us, that they have 800,000 
méh in arms; we know that they have 


905 vessels of War, of which 183 are of 
the line of baitle ; and, yet they are | 


afraid ; yet they tremble; yet they even 
pray! Eight hundred thoysand men in arms, 
and pray! Why the number is twice as great 
as that which Napoleon professes to have 
in afms. He never states his numbers at 
More than 00,000 nen. §=Whiat, then, are 
we afraid of ? Why cannot we disband 
the half of ours ? Has our valour, or our 
strength, depreciated as well as our cur- 
tency ? Has the Pitt administration sap- 
ed our hearts as well as our purses? Has 
t socompletely degraded us, so complete- 
ly altered the opinion we were wont to 
entertain of ourselves, that we are ready 
to allow that it requires three or four En- 
glishmen to beat one Frenchman? If this 
be not the case, why keep 800,000 men 
in arms? Where is the use of it; espe- 
cially while we have a fleet far superior to 
all the other fleets in the world put to- 
gether?—-—As to the real state of the 
case respecting invasion, there appears, J 
think, very little probability, that it will 
be attempted, for two or three years to 
come, unless some internal circumstances 
should afise to favour it. It is so obviously 
the interest of Napoleon, as well as so 
exactly conformable to the plan long ago 
adopted in France, to keep us for years in 
our present state of uncertainty, agitation, 
and alarm within, while our fleets are ex- 
posed to the winds and the waves in the 
Channel, that, to expect an early attempt 
at invasion seems to discover at entire 
want of reflexion. The French govern- 
ment Knows our situation as well as we 
ourselves do. They know what will rain 
ws, They know that time is constantly 
at work for then ahd against us, as long 
as our present system exists; and theits 1s 
not a policy of “ existing citeumstances.” 
They fix upon their point, and they kee 
on steadily towards i!, till it be ditainied. 
Ore of the things which they ought to de- 
sire, is, that we may continue to be raled 
by Lord Sidmouth snd his Second, Mr. 
Pitt, aided by Lord Melville. It would 
be worth Buohapartés while to make a 
considerable sacrifice rather than that these 
ministers should be changed. He will nut 
yie d upon the point of Maltas nor, indeed, 
wil: he concede any thing of real viiue’; 
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but I should not wonder, if, in order 
give them popularity enough to presery, 
their places, le Were to restore to them the 
cream -colovred horses, of some such thjyo 
upon condition of England’s restoring all 
the colonies and all the treasure she has t;. 
ken from the allies of France; the fulfilment 
of the Treaty of Amiens, and, of course, the 
sarrender of Malta, being a preliminary. 
Oh! how charming it would be to hear tie 
cs King’s Friends” descanting on the in. 
portance, the value, the virtues, of the 
cream-coloured horses ! 

ParrraMenTary Dtvisrons.——The 
first division that took place in parliament, 
since the beginning of the present session, 
was on the oth instant, upon the subject of 
the continuation of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act in Ireland. Sir Evag 
Napean, Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lies. 
tenant, moved for leave to bring in a bil 
for that purpose, to which motion an amend. 
mett Was proposed by Sir John Newport, 
the object of which amendment was to pro- 
cure the appointment of a secret committee 
of 21 members t6 inquire whether there 
were any grounds for continuing the said 
suspension. Upon this motion a divisioa 
took place. Noes 112 

Ayes 33 


Majority for the Minister.. 79 


In the House of Lords a division took place, 
on the rith instant, upon a motion of Lord 
Spencer, to amend the address to his Ma- 
jesty relative to the papers on the Spa 
nish war, which address was moved by Lord 
Mulgrave, the Secretary of State for foreign 
affairs. Noes 114 

Ayes 36 


Majority for the Minister.. 78 


In the House of Commons, on the 12th is- 
stant, a division took place upona motion 
of Mr. Grey for attending the addres 
moved by Mr. Pitt, telative to the papel 
on the Spanish waft. Noes 314 

Ayés 106 


Majority fot the Minister, . ' 207 


In the House of Lords, on the 15th instan', 
4 division took place upon a motion of Lord 
Darnley for leave to bring in a bill to repea! 
Mr. Pitt’s Additional Fore Bill, better 
known under the appellation of Parish-Ar 


fiy Bill. Noes 113 
Ayes 45 

Majority for the Minist 68 
jority for the Miniitet, 68, 
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In the House of Commons, on the i5th in- 
stant, a division took place upon a totion 
made by Lord Henry Petty for limiting the 
dyration of the Irish Habeas Corpus Sus- 
enon Bill to the term of two months, in 
order to afford time for making an inguiry 
jt the reasons for continuing sach sus- 
Noes 159 
Ayes 54 
Majority for the Ministet ros 
In the Housé of Commons, on the 21st 
jnstant, a division took place upon the mo- 
nofMr. Windham, “ that it be téferred 
‘toacommittee of the whole House to re- 
‘yisethe several bills for the défence of 
‘the country, and to consider of such fur- 
‘ther measures, as may be necessary to 
‘make that defence moré complete and 
‘ permanent ;” a motion expressed in the 
erysame words, in which was expressed 
Ir, Fox's motion of the 23d of April last, 
‘ich motion was strenuously supported by 
Mir. Pitt, Noes 242 
Ayes 96 


}! 0 s10n, 











larity for thé Minister 146 
Sone circumstances relating to this last 
iotion and division deserve to be particu- 
ily noticed. The public are informed, 
at the discussions of the important sub- 
clot our military force has been looked 
‘ward to with great expectation from the 
‘st day of the session; and, to thosé who 
* unacquainted with the motives, it will, 
euoUessy appear strange, that the minister 
‘second, who is also a famous colonel, 
uid not attempt to answer a speech of 
reehours, in Which the imbecillity of his 
pects Was so amply exposed, but to leave 
e task to be perfurmed by amere “ young | ' 
mend,” and then to call for the ques- 
= uate “7 stranger must this appear, 
ae Fg lected, with what boldness 
"Fs w 9 itt defied the inquiry, on the 
meni e eons. i The honourable 
ndverial (Mr. Fox) « has,” said he, 
nbredieed’ Gat bill which I last séssion 
17, and b or the defence of the coun- 
more effi ra prey a hope that eee 
MET a he bill will be substituted in 
discussion og . is not the time for a 
lf called ‘ € subject, but I feel my- 
NO Tease, (Pon to state, that I have seen 
Q to alter my opinion of the 
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“ which the bill was proposed, and the 
** principles on which it ptoceeded, indices 
« me to think that it was & measufée Whith 
* ought not to have been adopted. J am 
© gzady at any lime to mhedt the botouradble 
‘© gentleman and bis friends in reviewing the 
« state of the country in all its vatious re+ 
‘lations. [am ready, in partzeular to sect 
“ the honourable gentleman, respecting the 
state of our military force and the improved. 
<& condition in which it now stands, compared 
“ to what it was last session. I um ready 
‘ to shew that, at the present moment, 
« we have 4 regular d'sposeab’e force fat 
‘¢ mote considerable than gentlemen seem 
“ to be aware of,”* And yet, when 
the time came; when he was called 
upon to do what he was thus so firmly 
pledged to do ; when the folly of his projects, 
when the utter inefficiency of all his mea- 
sures, were fairly brought forward, he sat 
mute, and delegated AZ. Canning to make 
his defence! Indeed, to have attempted to 
answer Mr. Windhan, in this instance, tnust 
have rendered the defeat and humiliation 
still more sigoal than it was. After & speéch 
of such length, containing so mach useful in- 
formation, discovering so perfect akhowledge 
of every part of a great and interesting sub- 
ject, exhibiting 80 many ofiginal views ; 
coming immediately after such aspeech, mere 
words, mére frothy declamation, which, in 
this case, is all the House would have beard, 
would have forcéd into men’s minds a con- 
trast very disadvaritageouts to Mr. Pitt. This 
he appears to have been fully aware of, and, 
therefore, he did not venture to speak. He 
would have been cheered ; but, Knowing very 
well how to estimate that sort of chreting, 
he was not dispoxéd to trust to its effects in 
opposition to those of the facts and the rea- 
soning, which his audience had just been so 
attentively listening to, and which it was 
not in his power to controvert. What would 
any friend of Mr. Pitt have said, if, four 





years ago, any one had predicted ‘wirat has 
now happened to that gentletnan? Wo 


would then have believed, that, im so short 


a space of time, he would have fallen so low 
as, upon any Subject, and under any cifcum- 
stances, not to dare ventare ona speech, lest 
be should not obtain a hearing? ‘That he 
would have been heard with more patience 
than Mr. Canning was is Cettain; bot it is 
equally certain, 


that his speech woutd have 


sounds on which that bi 2 BNI P duri 
and that bill was founded, | been very flat. It was noticed, that, during 
Haine oe I admit that its effects, in | the ihaiae part of Mr. Windham’s'speech 
™. re the numbers of our militar he appeared sunk ; accablé, to-use‘a Fretch 

» have. indeed been satceditighy word; and, indeed, there was poured ‘on 





wall, nothi 
idters ng that has happened, con- 
“08 all the cireamstances under | 





* Parl. Debates, Vol. Ill p. 37. 
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him wherewithal to sink a stouter man. 
‘His cause was so bad; his projects were ail 
so completely exposed; he appeared, ss to mi- 
litary affairs, in a light so perfectly inferior 

to his antagonist, that, to have attempted an 
answer to Mr. Windham would cnly have 
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Pitt. He knows that mere numbers yw; ‘ 
not long do. He knows what differen Vor. 


there is in men. And he knows too, thy 

there are a hundred thousand thinking peo. my] 
ple who will read Mr. Windham’s speech, that 
ang who will in vain look for an answe: “ np! 
























been a proof of a total wan: of discernment, | to any part of it inthe * able and elogu Rh 
er of feeling The division was much less | “ speech of Mr. Canning.”"——Mr. be: re 
on both sides than it would have been, if | dan has given notice of a motion for ¢! “wa 
the Honse had not been taken by surprise. | repeal of the Parish-Army Bill, which mo. 091) 
Many members had taken the opportunity | tion will be made on nest Tuesday week, Sat} 
which Mr. Canniog’s speech afforded them | In the mean time, it appears, from a ci. FF 
of retiring to take refreshment; and, as Sir | cular letter to the Lords Lieutenant, Amat 
Wiilliacn Young's reply to Mr, C inning was | the ministers have resolved on levying mi 
but short (as, “indeed, the speech required | fines upon the parishes, whose off ers have bu 
very little reply), they had not returned be- | not raised their quota of men ; and, it i Da 
fore the division took place. ——The repre- | said, that orders are atfually issaed for No 
sentation which the Pitt newspaper, the | causing the money to be assessed. Thu, 
Sun, has given to this debate, is worth no- | as was foretold, this scheme has ende! he 
fice. ‘* Last night,” says that paper of yes- | where a'l Mr. Piit’s other, schemes have merch 
terday, “© Mr. Windham brought forward | ended, iz z@ tax. The present tax will curnng 
* his long’ promised motion in the House | attended with one advantage ; it will make * ate 
* of Commons respecting the state of our | men begin to understand that” there is no Ce, 8 
** military defence. The debate took a sin- longer any danger of their being balotted ten 
« gular and very unexpected turu; for, after | forin the militia or army of reserve; 20! rome 
“ amost able and eloquent reply from Mr. | they will, of course, quit the volu Om § 
* Canning, the opposition did not feel theni- corps with great alacrity, . and reman pears t 
% selves disposed to continue the contes?, or | steadily-at their work again; a cuange thet lions 
** possibly hope to derive some advantage | will contribute not less to their own hap Ans i 
** from an early division; and this threaten- | piness than to the tranquillity and safely of Wwaich 
** ed attack, which was to shake the stabi- | their country. of the | 
*¢ lity of the admivistration, ended in their Te CATHOLIC Periri1on is said toh a the 
a complete triumph. It is evident that there | unanimou: ly agreed to. Lord Fingal, St r wh 
“ is a want of cordiality in the different orders | Thomas Preach, Sir Edward Bellew, wita wAe 
** of “the opp osition, as pot one of the members | Messrs. Dennis Scully, and James Rya0, sata 
*« of the old one supported Mr. Windham, | are appointed to present it, aad to procees by the 
* and as Mr. Sheridan, as soon asthe mo- | to London forthwith; a Commitice ¢ ni "4 
* tion of that. gentleman was disposed of, | twenty-one remiain in Dablin to correspon rea 
** announced his intention of bringing | with the Deputies while occupied in thei my 1€ 
** forward another of similar kind.’ | Mission. * ot 
This is most curious logic Be- es —— me na 
cause Mr. Sheridan, immediately after | ERRATUM, In the last line but awe tis 
Mr. Windham’s motion was disposed of, | the English part of p. 250 tead wat! 1 o Ray 1 
proposed to bring forward another of a | of await, The reader himse'f will correct oe 
simelar kind, it is evident that there is a some less ahaa errors in that poem. Ke - 
want of cordiality amongst the different ~ _ A tha 3 ( 
orders of the Opposition! Another proof rey Owing to an unfortunate disagree - th 
of this i8, oe not one of the O.d Opposi- ment, as to “ab ices, between the ataster # te r 
tion supported nh Windham’s motion. , journeymen | printers, which ‘disagrermm tie 
Sir William Young followed, and effec- | extends th: ough the whole tr ade, es whi ' f 
tually replied to the little that was urged that part which belongs to the’ daily pap: are l 
by Mr. Canning : therefore, there was no | where the arrangement is entirely ditic 4 ~ 18( 
support of Mr. Windham’s motion wanted ; | itis possible, that the Register p may be [* is ner 
aud it was the ministry that cried out for the | vented from appearing next week.—! hip shoes 
question, and hastened the division, and not | on every account; that this will mot be at Cine, 
the Opposition. And this. is what this Pitt | case; ‘but, if it should, the readers = thon ICA 
pews writer calis a “* complete triumph !" | have perceived, that even the parliamen'*7 Pt 
The complete triumph of 242 over 96 is all , papers are not exempted from the incod™ The “ 
that he locks to, Net msl sree Mr. | nietice arising from ¢ ne same cause. the fn 
Foye ee pa ona 
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